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fHE | 
HE quaint fisher-folk of Marken, two of Pr 
National whom are here pictured, are loyal subjects Cpa 
of the recently crowned Queen of the ery 
Netherlands. They are a simple, sober, indus- and bas 
Costume trious people, ever struggling to save their flat, 
marshyisland from the encroachments of the sea. Pent 
Series This island was once a frontier or mark of Chest 
the mainland, but was separated from it by an “A mil 
outburst of nature in the thirteenth century. <5 
The people yet retain the style of dress worn at courses. 
that time. The loose, sombre garb of the men, a... 
showing no linen, is lightened only by the silver ST. 
clasps and buckles, which are usually family Bustle 
‘ ustle 
heirlooms. No b 
Unlike their countrywomen of the mainland, — 
who hide their tresses under close-fitting caps, fel estng 
the women of the isle allow their blonde curls ne. et 
’ to hang about the face. To Marken wives, who, CH 
though robust, are gaunt and lean of visage, a 
with high color and dark hollows under their Steve 
big blue eyes, this arrangement of the hair in,6 
gives an air somewhat savage. psa 
he, Because of the absence of the 
» men on the ocean, the daily duties OVEI 
4 of the women fisher-folk cover the — 
whole range of outdoor and indoor be 
work. Thus the Singer Sewing im ket-ball 
4 Machine has proved a great bless- — 
‘THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Paap We im tele beep lives and be Mars 
OFFICES ALL OVER THE WORLD, rd ecome deservedly popular. Selects 
—_——— 
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Chest 
Philac 
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JAME: 
West 
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and Pre 
Art, El}, 
Lone, ] 
FE Kutz. 2( 
Constructed on the hygienic principle ia —— 
of maintalning an equable temperature Px 
whether the body is at rest or during 4 Frien 
violent exercise. This result is obtained ¢ Founde 
by having a quantity of air stored next to l: re 
the skin, which is made possible by having }* ile Art. — 
the wool, which comes in contact withthe }7 hs —_— 
skin, fastened to the outer fabric in tiny [ Nea ' 
} loops—each separate—thus providing air — is ee. 
“j space. This also prevents shrinking or | af as 
‘ felting in washing. Allthe Genuine Wrights | Bese ee 
garments are constructed on this principle. } ej 
Send for our booklet, mailed free if you y 
mention this magazine. In purchasing Bx 
look for this trade ticket, BOYS 
itor. 
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Class 
i denoting the genuine garment. training 
educati 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Pennsylvania 





fHE MISSES SHIPLEY’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Preparatory toBrynMawrCollege 


Bryn Mawr, Pa.—Number strictly limit- 
ed. Specialists n_all departments. Tennis 
and basket-ball. Write tor-:ircular. 


Penna. Military College 


Chester, Pa. 37th year begins Sept. 14. 
a military school of the highest order,”— 
U.S. Wa rome ‘ment. . “ngineering, 
ag a. Be ugh Rig el 
ourses nfantry. artillery, cavalry ress 
. C. E. HYATY. President. 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL 


Bustleton, Pa. (near Philadelphia) 
No boy prepared by us for college a 
nation has ever been rejected. hom 
school; number limited. Remarkabiy health. 
= situation. ge on of sevenacres Canoe 
swimming, skating. tod _Symassinn. 
For Hinstrated. gtale ogue addre 
3 Rout Principal. 


Stevens School sere. 5. &, Dalons, 


Ave,, Germantown. 30th year. College prep- 
aration tor girls. Circular mailed. 














t 
OveRBROOK, PENNSYLVANIA. 


OVERBROOK SCHOOL 

Girls’ Boarding School in one of the most 
beautiful suburbs of Philadelphia. College 
preparatory and generalcourse. Tennis, bas- 
ket-ball. home life. Agiress 





Sedgwick 
Institute 


GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. 


Ahigh-class Preparatory School for Boys, 
at which Formation of Character 
and Individual Atteniion are 
pro ent features. 

Right habits of study and life and thorough 
scholastic work required. 

An ideal location in the heart of the 
BERKSHIRE HILLS 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
E. J. pL”! LENNEP. Principal 

Great Barrington, Mass. 





Vermont 


Wisconsin 





Brginsicn Vermont.— BISHOP 
INS HALL FOR GIRLS. 
Bishop Hall, Visitor. 


Eprru M. Crark, Principal. 





Virginia 





Virginia, Near Old Point Comfort 


TILESTON HALL 


College preparatory ge - Spe- 
cial courses. Music, Art, and ele 
Desirable climate. Eleventh year. Illustrated 


BURNHAM 
GYMNASIUM 


For women and children. 4th year begins 
Monday, Oct. 10th. ormal course of two 
years. Medical gymnastics a specialty. 

For catalogues address 

Miss Stetta M. BuRNHAM, 
McGeoch Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 








S. J. Savywarpb. 
MarshallSeminary Pak Lene: 
Selectschoolforyoung ladies. For catalogue 


address the Misses MARSHALL, Principals. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 





Germantown, Schoot for Foun Pa. 
Boarding and 4 School tor Young Ladies. 
Reopens Sot. Aga emic +: College 


eparatory courses. RICHARDS, 
. Miss S. L. Tracy. ‘AM. Associate. 





Chestnut Hill Academy Cgstout 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Eleven miles + 
of the City Hall Catalogues on application. 
JAMES L, PATTERSON, Head Master. 


West Walnut Street Seminary 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 
22d year opens Sept. 28th. Collegiate, Eclectic, 
and Preparatory. Modern Languages, Music, 
Art, + --~ Mrs. Repecca C. Dickson 
Lonc, Pri pal, successor to Mrs. Henrietta 
Kutz, 2045 Wainut Street. Philadelphia. 


Rhode Island 


Provipence, Ruopr Istanp 


Friends School for Both Sexes 
Founded 1n 1784. Excellent home. Students 
from 18 States. All denominations. Thorough 
work in = nglish, Science, Classics, Music,and 
Art, Address AUGUSTINE JONES, LL-B. 














will reopen her home school for girls poet 27. 
% Cabot Street. Providence, R. 





Vermont 


Bi n, Vermont._VERMONT 
EPI SCOPAL INSTITUTE ok 
dala Military drill. Bishop Hall, 

H. H. ROSS, a 


St. Johnsbury Academy 


Classical and Liberal Courses. Thorough 
training in the essentials of a good, practical 
education, Deserving students may receive 

€room-rent in e Academy dormitories. 

or ee A and information apply to 
Coms ee a M.A., Principal, 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 














WANTS 





catalogue. Address the Misses TrLESTON 
SUBSCRIBERS’ 
A LADY, WHOSE EXPERIENCE 
IN THE CARE AND EDUCATIO?D 
OF ORPHANED CHILDREN HAS 
BEEN EXe EPTIONAL, wishes to 


take into her house, which is situated in one 
of the large New England towns, a limited 
number of children who are deprived ot a 
mother’s _ care. Pignes st 


a Address W. B., Box 103, Siasconset, 


THE PARENTS OF A VERY 
UNRULY BOY of 14 seek a home for him 
where he may have, under firm but kind 
supervision, a great deal of hard_ physical 
work. There should be, if possible, school 
work in the common branches. small 

ome school under proper management would 
be desired. Address No. 6,552, in care of 
The Outlook. 


SHOPPING at any New York. store 
Samples sent; designs furnished; suits and 
ats made tor ladies and children. Wedding 
trousseaux a specialty. Peculiar advantages 
for buying all classes of merchandise at low- 


est pesces. | fligbest t references given. Ad- 
dress frs. - — & CO., 
44 West 0H St. ee York 


WANTED-—BY A YOUNG LADY 
who wishes to keep up her music, a position 
as assistant kindergartner, governess to small 
children, or companion in the city. Is com- 
petent to give piano lessons to_ children. 
naierences exchanged. Address No. 1,134, 
Gillette, N. J. 


WANTED —A position as matron in first- 
class school. or housekeeper in hotel. 
rience in both. ‘Three years housekeeper in 
military school. The applicant is a desirable, 
capable America woman. 
ences. Apply 


Christian eden 40 Berkeley St.,Boston. 


AN EDUCATED, cultured woman. lim- 


ited income wishes board and comtortable 
room, at very moderate rates, with lady alone 
orsmall Sealy 
sity, New Yor References. 
No. 6.423, care The Outloo 


A LADY, experienced as teacher and as 
private secretary, desires writing, suc 


BICYCLIST, 


ousehold or club accounts, 
ences given and reguired. Address E 
Box 358, Richmond Hili, N. Y. 


references fur- 


Expe- 


Excellent refer- 
”” Room 6, Young Women’s 


vicinity of Columbia Univer- 


as 
seve correspondence, or the keeping of 
b Highest peter 


COMPANION,.—A young lady of ex- 
perience (American) would like a position as 
compan.on to a lady. or can give kindergarten 
training to young ¢ ildren. eferences eve 
from present position. Address No. 
care The Outlook. 


PUR ‘HaASING AGENCY for any 
commodity Buying done free for Outlook 
readers. Costumes, trousseaux, hats, in latest 
styles; special advantages from long experi- 
ence. Highest references. Mme. KIMBALL, 
145 West 90th St., N. Y. City. 


_ AN EXPERTENCED TEACHER 
in English branches, French, and music, fur- 
nishing excellent reterences, desires upils 
gt erimary to college work. Address 
, No. 6,636, the Outlook, N. v City. 


QOMPANION TO LADY.—A lady 
with sixteen years’ experience, capable in 
traveling and in household duties, desires 
position, References from previous positions. 
Address G, P. A., No.6,598, care [he Uutlook. 


POSITION DESIRED, secretary. use- 
ful companion, or trust of an ‘kind. Experi- 
enced, reliable, capable, knowledge of German 
and music, understands management of house 
and family serving. No. 6,607, care Outlook. 


ENGLIsH YOUNG LADY, speaking 
Italian and French, desires position as visit- 
ing nursery governess to children under ten 
omy of age. References given and required. 

fiss B. G., No. 6,618, care The Outloo! 


LADY desires position as hensabeeger 
companion, or any position in which she can 
be useful. Fond of children. Understands 
French. Highest indorsements. Address 
No. 6,€25, care Outlook. 


A LADY WISHES pPoaRD AXND 
ROOM IN FAMILY ON 
SIDE, BETWEEN 40th AND. 48th 


STS. Terms moderate. Address M. B. H., 
No. 6,642, care Outlook. 


A Teacher experienced in high-class schools 
desires position in a school, or tutoring, or as 
rivate secretary j German, French. Latin, 
iterature. L. T., No. 6,644, care Outlook. 

TO thes or rent. modern 8-room_house 
and large lot, near Stetson University. Orange 


and other fruit trees. Bargain. Address 
Box 22, De Land, Fla. 


For further advertisements under this 
heading see page xii. 
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_HARPER’S 
*>MAGA ZINE: 


FOR OCTOBER 
Our Spanish War 


THE SANTIAGO CAMPAIGN. By Caspar Wuitney. A com- 
plete narrative of the greatest campaign of the date war, with 
thrilling personal experiences under fire. 

OUR FUTURE POLICY. By Hon. J. G. Caruistr. A conserv- 
ative article in which the author points out the difficulties in 
the way of colonial expansion. 

OUR NAVY IN ASIATIC WATERS. By WittiaM ELLioTt GrirFis. 
A rapid sketch of various engagements in the waters of China, 
Japan, and Corea, showing how ancient and continuous has 
been the influence of our navy in Asiatic waters. 


The Span o’ Life 


A New Serial. Part I. By Wituiam McLennan and J. N. Mc- 
ILwraitH. Illustrated by F. pe MyRBACH. 


Other Interesting Articles: 


ON THE ROOF OF THE | AN AUTHOR’S READING AND 
WORLD. Notes from my Journey ITS CONSEQUENCES. A Story 
through Asia. By Sven HEDIN. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. I1- 

SOCIAL LIFE IN THE BRITISH lustrated by W. A. ROGERS. 
ARMY. Second Paper. LIllustrat- | " 
ed by R. CATON WOODVILLE. = eg ae =_— - 

MR. GLADSTONE. Reminis- Wag te pie 
cences, Anecdotes, andan Es- | WHERE THE LABORERS ARE 
timate. By Georce W. SMALLEY. | FEW. By Marcaretr DELAND. 


New York HARPER & BROTHERS London A= 
Publishers 
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_Kniued Table Padding 
. » Knitted Mattress Pads 


Send for free booklet and sample of these goods, which delight every housekeeper who appreciates luxury 
and economy in table service, and clean, comfortable, healthful beds. Sold by all first-class dry goods 
houses. Address, Knitted Mattress Co., Can‘on Junction, Mass. Please mention The Outlook. - 
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W.& J. Sloane 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


Estimates and designs 
submitted for the com- 
plete interior furnishings 
and decorations of rest- 
dences, Clubs, and hotels. 


Broadway & 19th St. 


NEW YORK 


B. Altman & Go, 


NEW YORK 


Early importations of French 
Dress Fabrics for Fall, includ- 
ing Satin Velours, Ottoman, 
Crépes, Epingline Damassée, 
Drap de Soie, Velvet Raye, 
Eolienne Travers; also a 
large variety of Scotch and 
English Cheviots, Broad- 
cloths, and Venetians for 


Tailor Gowns. 


SAMPLES SENT BY MAIL 





Registered Trade-Mark 


“THE LINEN STORE” 
Equipped as Usual 


No, rather more than ever, for each season 
brings its demand for greater variety in each 
department. 

Certain it is that the assortment of styles and 
designs in Table Linen was never larger or more 
attractive than at present, and this may be justly 
said of our supply of Bed Lineas, Art Linens, 
Handkerchiefs, Towels, and Bed Coverings. 

We can therefore say with deliberation that the 
Linen Store is better equipped than ever to meet 
the demands of its most discriminating patrons. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d St., New York 








Suits and Cloaks 
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HE costumes and cloaks 
which we make are exclu 
sive in style and distinctly ditte:- 
ent from the ready-made gar- 
ments. When wearing one of 
our sys you do not run the 
risk of meeting other ladies 
wearing garments which look 
exactly like yours. There are 
hundreds of firms selling ready- 
made suits and cloaks such as 
you see everyWhere, but we are 
the only house making fashion- 
able goods to order at mcederate 
prices. Our catalogue illustrates 
an exclusive line of ladies’ cos- 
tumes and cloaks selected from 
the newest Paris models. and 
the fabrics from which we make 
our garments comprise only the 

very latest novelties. 
Charming Costumes and Tailor-Made Suits, faultless in 

cut and finish, $5 00 up. 

Handsome Jackets, lined throughout, entirely different 

from the ready-made ones, $5.00 up. 

Jaunty Capes, $3.00 up. Fur Collarettes, $5.00 up. 
New Skirts, cut according to the latest French models, 
; 4.00 up. 
Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, Etc. 
We payexpress charges everywhere. Write to-day for Catalogue 
and Samples; we will send them to you FREE bv teturn mail. 
Be sure tosay whether you wish the samples for Cloaks or for Suits, 
and we will then be able to send youa full line 
of exactly what you desire 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
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The murderer of the 
Empress of Austria 
is not likely to escape the just retribution 
of his cowardly deed. Although under the 
laws of Switzerland the death penalty could 
not be imposed upon him, there is reason to 
believe that sufficient grounds exist for his 
extradition, and that his trial will take place 
on Austrian soil; in that event there is little 
doubt of the infliction of prompt punishment. 
The indignation which the crime has aroused 
ought to be sufficient notice to destructive 
Anarchists that society will neither make 
terms with them nor be intimidated by them. 
If the social order requires sacrifices, it is 
evident that the victims will not shrink; 
whatever may be the failings of monarchs, 
cowardice has rarely beenamongthem, The 
crime has excited special indignation in 
Switzerland, because that little republic has 
so consistently held its door open to political 
refugees of every kind. Surrounded as it is 
by powerful neighbors, it has successfully 
maintained the right of asylum. There was 
something peculiarly base, therefore, in vio- 
lating the hospitality of Switzerland by 
taking advantage of the presence of the 
Empress on Swiss soil to commit so atro- 
cious and cowardly a murder. But Switzer- 
land, although an asylum for political refugees 
of every kind, is not an asylum for assassins; 
and the crime cf the Italian Anarchist Luc- 
cheni is likely to res greater watchful- 
ness on the part of the >wiss authorities over 
those who seek in that country shelter from 
the prosecutions of their own governments. 
It is reported that the European governments 
are considering the policy of expelling the 
Anarchists, the purpose being, apparently, 
to send beyond the boundaries all persons 
who profess Anarchistic sentiments. Aside 
from the obvious and recessary distinction 
which exists between opinions and deeds, 
and which must be taken into account in any 
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attempt to deal by law with the opponents 
of the present social order, there is serious 
question as to the practicability of such a 
policy. If all the European countries agree 
upon a policy of expulsion, this country will 
be the only refuge of this class of Anarchists, 
and it is very doubtful whether this country 
will accept such a position. 


® 


The French Government 
has taken the first step 
toward recovering the confidence ard re- 
spect which it has forfeited by its conduct of 
the Dreyfus case. At a Cabinet council 
held on Saturday last it was voted to submit 
the documentary evidence in the case to a 
commission, to be selected by the Minister 
of Justice, M. Sarrien, who are to report back 
to the Cabinet their opinion as to the revision 
of the entire case. This action of the Min- 
istry was prow ptly followed by the resigna- 
tion of the Minister of War, General Zurlin- 
den, and also of the Minister of Public Works. 
If the committee report that the case ought 
to be reopened, there is apparently no doubt 
that the Government will at once proceed to 
that re-examination of the Dreyfus mystery 
which is essential to the re-establishment of 
confidence in its integrity and courage. It 
is interesting to note the progressive dis- 
turbance which this case has introduced into 
the inner ranks of the French official life. 
M. Cavaignac, the War Minister, who or- 
dered the re-examination of the papers which 
brought out Colonel Henry's forgery, re- 
signed; Colonel Henry committed suicide; 
General Gonse has been put on the retired 
list; Major Esterhazy, who is very likely the 
central villain in this mysterious drama, has 
disappeared, and is now reported to be living 
in disguise in London, and even to have con- 
fessed that the mass of the written evidence 
in the case was forged. The French Gov- 
207 
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ernment cannot further postpone a thorough 
re-examination of ail the facis and testimony 
in this matter by the declaration that to make 
the testimony public would jeopardize the 
peace of Europe. Peace may be purchased 
at too great a price. France has already 
suffered immeasurably in loss of self-respect 
and moral power. It must be remembered, 
however, as The Outlock has constantly reit- 
erated, that the French intelligence is bound 
in the end to get at the facts, and that for 
the past three years a group of noble and 
disinterested Frenchmen have contended 
against immense odds for justice and right- 
eousness. 


Just now the storm-center in 
Africa is at Fa hoda, on the 
White Nile, some distance south of the site 
of Khartoum. There is little doubt of the 
correctness of the reports whch state that 
Fashoda has been occupied by the French 
expedition under Major Marchand, accom- 
panied by a few French soldiers and a large 
number of Abyssinians. Hardly had Omdur- 
man been captured by General Ki.chener 
when this news was brought to him from the 
south. Instantly he organized an expedi- 
tion, including several machine guns, a troop 
or two of cavalry, and about 1,200 of the 
Soudanese soldiers. This force has been 
placed on steamers ard sent up the Nile. 
What will happen when the British force 
meets the French expedition now at Fashoda 
is an interesting question. There is nodoubt 
that General Kitchener will demand the right 
of hoisting the British and Egyptian flags 
there at once, and will make a claim to the 
region as Egyptian territory. The British 
commander has shown himself to be a man 
of judgment and sagacity as well as a fine 
soldier, and it is not probable that he will 
act precipitately, or bring on a clash of arms. 
But such an occurrence is within the limits 
of possibility, and, if it actually happens, it 
would put France and England into a posi- 
tion of direct hostility. If no such clash 
comes—and, as we have said, it seems im- 
probable that it should—there is no reason 
to believe that France and England cannot 
settle the matter in dispute amicably. There 
is involved a somewhat fine point of territo- 
rial and international law. The real issue is 
whether or not Fashoda, and the country 
about it, belonged to the Equatorial Prov- 
inces, which were befove the time of the 
Mahdi under the command of Emin Pasha, 
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and were undoubtedly a part of Egyptian 
territory. If so, England, acting for Egypt 
(for Sir Herbert Kitchener is Sirdar, or Com- 


‘mander-in-Chief, of the Egyptian forces), has, 


beyond question, the right of possession in 
this district of the White Nile. If not, then 
the country might reasonably be considered 
open to occupation by the first comer, as 
other regions in Africa have been occupied; 
and in this view the French have now, of 
course, acquired a right by pre-emption. 
The argument for either theory is intricate, 
and the question is thus pre-eminently one 
for diplomacy or for arbitration. It is not 
impossible that if the French make a strong 
claim, and support it with strong arguments, 
Great Britain will be inclined to make some 
sort of a bargain with France. The territory 
in question is of much more importance to 
England than to France, because it forms 
part of the line of prospective advance be- 
tween Cairo and the Cape, of which we hear 
so much of late. 


& 


The situation in Crete remains crit- 
ical, From the day when British 
soldiers were killed by a Turkish mob, it has 
been certain that Great Britain would inflict 
punishment, and would demand security for 
the keeping of the peace in the future. 
Admiral Noel has made two demands upon 
the Turkish Government; one for the hand- 
ing over to him of the ringleaders of the 
mob, the other for the di:armament of the 
Bashi-Bazouks in Crete. Beyond this it is 
quite probable that, in view of the special 
injury to England and defiance of its military 
power, England will ask of the Powers that 
she be placed in control of Cretan affairs, at 
least for thepresent. To the first of Admiral 
Noel’s demands the Military Governor of 
Crete has responded by giving up some forty 
men as the leading spirits in the recent attack ; 
it is supposed, however by those conversant 
with Turkish methu_, hat the persons given 
up are by no means those who have real influ- 
ence with the Turkish population, or who are 
chiefly responsible for the riots. The second 
demand of Admiral Noel has caused the 
Turkish authorities, both in Cardia and 
Constantinople, great perturbation, The Sul- 
tan has exerted every influence to arouse the 
jealousy of the cther Powers, and thus to 
lead them to interfere in his behalf against 
Great Britain. The present indications are, 
however, that matters have changed very 
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considerably since the former lamentable fail- 
ure of the Judicrously named “Concert of 
the Powers” to accomplish anything in Crete. 
Germany is now on very different terms with 
Great Britain from those existing two years 
ago. There seems more than a probability 
that Great Britain will be given in charge of 
Crete, or at least have a free hand in Cretan 
affairs. That this would be for the benefit 
of the island, and for the preservation of 
peace generally, can hardly be disputed. If 
Great Britain should in time come to occupy 
Crete as a naval post, it would very greatly 
strengthen her position, by making another 
link in the chain of outposts which now in- 
cludes Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus. 


@ 


The approaching visit 
of the Emperor of Ger- 
many to the Holy Land is assuming such 
magnitude in the way of preparation and 
escort that it is exciting very wide attention 
both in the East and in Europe. If the re- 
ports from Berlin are to be trusted, it is to 
be a veritable Protestant pilgrimage, in which 
the Emperor is to be accompanied not only 
by a great staff of officials, but by no less 
than two hundred pastors of the Lutheran 
Church. The journey will be made by way 
of Constantinople, and one of its best results 
will be the cleaning of that dirty city. The 
streets are assuming an aspect of neatness 
which would astonish the veteran traveler. 
They are being repaved; old, dilapidated 
structures are being torn down, and an elegant 
kiosk is being built for the special use of the 
Emperor on the grounds of the palace. At 
Jaffa a landing-place is being constructed, 
and the road to Jerusalem is being repaired. 
Everything is being done to make the journey 
easy and splendid; and the Sultan’s good 
friend, to the training of whose military 
officers the Turkish army owed largely its 
efficiency in the war with Greece. will be 
received with all the magnificence and pomp 
which he loves so well. In this connection, 
and as throwing an amusing light on one 
aspect of the Emperor’s character, it is re- 
ported that he has been photographed at 
least forty times in tropical costume; that 
his attendants, both military and menial, are 
to be clothed in entirely new costumes de- 
vised for the cccasion; the latter wearing 
“cocoa-fiber linen liveries with English caps. 
They will be girt with belts of pale-green 
leather, from which will hang a revolver and 
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a drinking-flask.” These aceouterments de 
not seem to harmonize with the general pur- 


poses of the pilgrimage as explained to the 
world. 





& 


The London “ Spectator” 
is of the opinion that 
the pilgrimage has somethirg more than a 
purely religious aspect, and that it is part of 
an astute plan which will rapidly develop, and 
which will, in the near future, transfer gen- 
eral interest from the Far East to Asia Minor 
and Palestine; for, according to this journal, 
the Emperor has fixed his mind on Asia 
Minor as the proper ground for the expan- 
sion of German rule. The district between 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, and Syria, are 
possessions which the Emperor covets, not 
only for German rule, but for German trade. 
It is noted that German commercial activity 
in Asia Minor is already very great and is rap- 
idly growing; that German banking is repre- 
sented in the section; that a German company 
is building a railroad which wii ultimately 
connect Bagdad with the Mediterranean; 
and that a large number of colonists have 
settled in Syria. It is also remembered that 
Germany has become in a special sense the 
friend and protector of the Sultan; that Ger- 
man influence is all-powerful at Constanti- 
nople; that German officers command the 
Turkish army, and German manufacturers 
supply that army with cannon, rifles, and 
ammunition. The energy of the Lutheran 
propaganda in Syria is also called to mind, 
and the fact that a great German-Arabic- 
Lutheran colony has been established in the 
mountains, and has been the special care 
of German rulers for many years past. This 
interpretation of the Emperor's visit may be 
a mere surmise; on the other hand, it may 
indicate a definite policy on the part of that 
ambitious and able ruler. 


The Ulterior Purpose 


ca 


The most significant 
news which has lately 
come from China is not the report of further 
advances of the Great Powers, or of diplo- 
matic discussions, but of the opening of the 
National University at Pekin. The Emperor 
of China bas, by imperial decree, sanctioned 
the opening of such an institution, and has 
also provided for the establishment of schools 
in the provincial capitals of the Empire, while 
other schools (which are technically called 
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“ Third Class”), are to be opened in the de- 
partment and district cities. Under this 
scheme there will be something approaching 
co-ordination of education in China; for 
graduates of the schools of the Third Class 
may pass through the intermediate colleges in 
the provincial capitals and thence go on to 
the University at Pekin. The curriculum 
which is now followed in the Japanese Uni- 
versity is likely to be adopted by its sister 
institution. This is one of the most signifi- 
cant evidences ot the awakening of the 
Chinese Empire which has yet been re- 
ported, and it is one of the first results of that 
action of the Western upon the Eastern mind 
which was commented upon at length in these 
columns last week. It is also to be noted in 
this connection, as indicative of the same 
policy, that the Emperor, by a proclamation 
published in an official organ, has practically 
guaranteed the freedom of the press by de- 
claring that the publication of articles which 
are displeasing to him shall not subject the 
journals in which they appear to the usual 
penalties. Important articles in the leading 
papers, he declares, are hereafter to pass 
under his eye for the purpose of informing 
him more thoroughly in regard to the affairs 
of the world, as well as of the Chinese Empire. 


® 


Close upon this notable 
action of the Emperor 
comes the news of an important concession 
granted by the Chinese Government to a 
foreign syndicate. An agreement has been 
made under the imperial authority which 
cedes to the Pekin Syndicate, Limited, of 
London, the exclusive right to open and work 
the coal and iron deposits of upper and 
lower Shansi and the petroleum deposits of 
the province, with the further right to con- 
struct and operate all railways necessary to 
carry both minerals and petroleum to the 
main trunk lines and navigable waters. These 
rights are to continue for sixty years. Each 
mine is to be under the management of one 
foreigner and one Chinaman, who shall have 
power to arrange disputes with natives. All 
the accounts are to be kept by foreign 
methceds, but are to be audited annually by 
aChinaman. The Chinese Government is to 
receive a five per cent. producers’ tax on the 
actual cost of mining iron and coal and of 
securing other material. The Syndicate is 
to receive six per cent. interest on its capital; 
ten per cent, is to be set aside as a sinking 
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fund ; and of the remaining net profit twenty- 
five per cent. is to go to the Chinese Govern- 
ment and seventy-five per cent. to the Syndi- 
cate. At the expiration of the term of the 
contract, all the property of the Syndicate of 
every kind shall revert without cost to the 
Chinese Government. This great scheme 
involves the establishment, under the direc- 
tion of the Syndicate, of a School of Civil 
Engineering and Mining. The Imperial 
Government has reserved about $1,200,000 
worth of shares, for which it pays in cash the 
par value, and the Chinese may buy shares 
in the company. When, in any mine, sev- 
enty-five per cent. of the shares are owned by 
the Chinese, the latter may redeem the re- 
mainder from the Syndicate and operate the 
mine on their own account. In the event of 
war, the Syndicate is to obey the orders of 
the Chinese Government. This colossal en- 
terprise is to be managed by a few men of 
great capital who will make up the Syndi- 
cate, and who have been at work for over 
two years in securing concessions, The Syn- 
dicate starts with a capital of $30,000,000. 


& 


The American members of 
the Peace Commission 
sailed from New York last Saturday morning, 
accompanied by their secretaries, interpreters, 
and other assistants. Naturally, nothing 
could be said by any of them about the in- 
structions given to them by the President. 
It is surmised by the press generally that 
our members of the Peace Commission will 
absolutely insist upon the United States 
holding permanently the islanc of Luzon, and 
that some agreement will be equally insisted 
upon by which the United States may at 
least exercise such partial control over the 
other «islands of the Philippine group as 
would make our relations both peaceable and 
practical with the natives of those islands, 
and with any of the Great Powers which may 
hereafter have an interest in those islands. 
The Spanish members of the Commission 
have been appointed; they are, Sefor Mon- 
tero Rios, President of the Senate; Sefior 
Aberzuza; Sefior Villarrutia, the Spanish 
Minister to Belgium; General Cerero, and 
Sefior Garnica, The Spanish Government 
has had considerable difficulty in finding men 
of weight to serve on this Commission ; most 
of the names of the men appointed are un- 
known in this country. President McKinley 
is having almost equal difficulty in filling out 
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the commission to investigate the army scan- 
dals; since our last report, Mr. E. P. Howell, 
of Atlanta, has accepted the appointment, 
but General Schofield has positively declined 
to serve; it is believed that the President 
will maintain his purpose of having the full 
number of nine commissioners; we believe 
onl, six have so far accepted. The Military 
Commission in Cuba has apparently made 
no progress. The Spanish members are 
evidently waiting for instructions from Spain; 
the only important concession so far has 
been that for the immediate occupation by the 
American Commission of the ports of Bahia 
Honda and Jucaro, for the purpose of allow- 
ing the importation of food to be landed at 
once and without duty; the Spanish authori- 
ties, itis to be hoped, have become ashamed 
of their insistence upon placing exorbitant 
duty-charges on cargoes of food sent by this 
country for the relief of the suffering in 
Cuba. 


® 


From Ports Rico 
the Military Com- 
mission reports that the Spanish war-ships 
have left the island, and that preparations are 
going on rapidly for its evacuation by Span- 
ish troops. President Masso, of the Cuban 
Republic, so called, has issued a proclama- 
tion which is generally excellent in spirit, 
though somewhat effusive in wording. It 
expresses the gratitude of the Cuban in- 
surgents for American aid, both before war 
was declared between Spain and the United 
States, and afterwards. It urges patience 
in waiting for the working out of the problem 
of Cuba's future, and indicates unmistakably 
that, in President Masso’s opinion, that future 
should be one of independence. The Cuban 
insurgent soldiers are appealing strongly for 
some guidance as to what they shall do if 
they leave the ranks; they say that they 
cannot obtain pay for their past services, 
and that no opportunities for work are offered 
them on account of the peculiar industrial 
conditions of the island just now. No doubt 
this is a problem which wii require attention, 
but it is only one of many. From the Phil- 
ippine Islands comes the news that the in- 
surgent leader, Aguinaldo, has presided at a 
congress, and that he has made an appeal to 
the members to prepare a constitution that 
would secure “the complete and permanent 
liberty of the Filipinos.” While this some- 
what irregular assembly discussed a constitu- 
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tion and the election of a president, we find 
that it took no positive action, and the dis- 
patches are probably correct in stating that 
the only present unanimity among the insur- 
gents is in the determination to be free for- 
ever from Spanish rule. A cable dispatch 
from General Otis, who is now in command 
of our forces at Manila, is particularly en- 
couraging, as it states that no further force 
is required, and that the better portion of 
the insurgent leaders seem to be amenable 
to reason. Five regiments have, however, 
been ordered to Manila from San Francisco, 
and wil sail before long. 


® 


After a brief session, not 
without the excitement of 
bitter attacks on the Ministry, the dynasty, 
and the army management, but singularly de- 
void of any exhibition of deep feeling, the 
Spanish Cortes has been suspended until 
November, when it is to be reconvoked to 
ratify the treaty of peace. The discussion 
on the bill sanctioning the signing of the 
peace rrotocol by the Spanish Government, 
adopted by a vote of 171 to 43, was remark- 
ably free from any expression of bitterness 
toward this country, or, for that matter, from 
any expression of national humiliation at the 
recent defeats. The Deputies seemed to 
acce,t the situation, and vented their wrath 
upon those whom they held responsible for it. 
The Prime Minister, Sagasta, was, of course, 
the object of the fiercesteinvective. His de- 
fense was singularly frank and candid. He 
declared that neither he nor the leader of the 
Conservatives had been in power long enough 
to change the character of the Spanish race, 
and that it was that character which must be 
held responsible for the country’s calamities. 
His own words in this connection are worth 
quoting, because they indicate that the more 
dispassionate and open-minded Spaniards 
really understand the situation : 


The Spanish Cortes 


We, an anzmic nation, were attacked at a 

time when we were acting as honest men would 
have acted, and we defended ourselves. I have 
sacrificed my prestige, but I have done so ‘be- 
cause | believe that the path I am following is 
the best. ’ 
The Cortes showed no special regret, either, 
over the prospective loss of all the Spanish 
colonies. It has authorized the alienation of 
Spanish territory, as provided by the protocol, 
and has put itself in the position of acqui- 
escing in any relinquishment of territory to 
which its Commissioners may agree, 
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Year by year the burden of 
the pension system grows 
greater upon the taxpayer— 
burden, not because any amount is tuo large 
to pay out for the support of those who are 
fairly and reasonably entitled to pensions, 
but because of the accumulating evidence 
that the pension laws are ioosely constructed ; 
that they not only permit but encourage the 
granting of pensions to thase who are not 
fairly entitled to them; while there is rea- 
son to fear that there is no small propor- 
tion of fraud in the pension applications 
themselves. These conclusions are borne 
out by the annual report of Mr. Evans, the 
Commissioner of Pensions, lately published. 
The report shows both that the pension roll 
has materially increased in numbers in this 
the thirty-third year after the close of the 
war, and that it is also increasing in the total 
amount paid out. About $142,000,000 was 
paid out for pensions last year. Commis 
sioner Evans believes that the increase will 
still continue from the Civil War pensions 
alone, leaving out of account the war just 
closed. He bases his conclusion upon the 
fact that there are estimated to be 200,000 
living soldiers of the Civil War who have 
not applied for pensions, whose disabilities 
will increase as the years go on, and will 
lead them to apply under the Act of 1890. 
It is interesting to know that there are still 
survivirg five widows and seven daughters 
of soldiers of the American Revolution who 
are receiving pensions, and that during the 
last year pensions were granted to forty-six 
survivors and five hundred and two widows of 
the Mexican War, and to several widows of 
the War of 1812. About three hundred and 
fifty claims for pensions made by soldiers in 
the war with Spain have been filed at the 
Pension Office. Commissioner Evans points 
out two or three radical defects in the law 
and practice. One of them relates to the 
work of the boards of medical examiners. 
These examiners are paid asmall fee, usually 
have no special knowledge of the pension 
laws, and their reports vary greatly in almost 
precisely similar cases. Indeed, one test 
case is quoted where the identical pensioner 
was examined by four medical boards; each 
board rendered a unanimous report, and the 
four reports were as far apart in their find- 
ings of facts as could be possibly imagined, 
_ no two being alike. Some reform in this 
direction of examination is clearly necessary. 
Another circumstance pointed out by Com. 
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missioner Evans is the large number of pen- 
sions claimed by soldiers’ widows, where the 
soldier himself has made no claim during 
his life, and the widow has made no claim 
until after her remarriage. In some of these 
cases twenty years have elapsed after the 
death of the soldier before any claim is made. 
It is a patent absurdity that the law should 
admit of such claims, but under the law there 
is no defense against them. The question 
of fraudulent certificates and affiravits is not 
raised in the summary of the report we have 
seen. It is a question as difficult as it is 
important. 


& 


Two or three weeks ago 
we outlined the reply of 
the Turkish Government to the claim of the 
United States for damages on account of 
injury to the property of American citizens 
during the Armenian massacres. That reply 
was a distinct though courteously worded 
refusal, and a similar reply was made by the 
Porte to other nations presenting similar 
claims. It is now announced that both the 
United States and the other Powers con- 
cerned have replied to the Porte thatno such 
position as that taken in the reply can be 
admitted for a minute. In the case of the 
injuries to American citizens and also those to 
French citizens (and perhaps to persons of 
other nationalities), there is ample evidence 
that the Turkish soldiers and police not only 
made no attempt to prevent or stop the mob, 
but that they directly encouraged these cut- 
rages. Theclaim of the United States against 
Turkey, therefore, still stands, and it is «s- 
sumed that the time will come when it will be 
enforced, The Outlook has always persistently 
and earnestly urged that our Government 
should take a strong position in this matter. It 
is perhaps wise not to press the matter too 
radically at the present moment, when other 
questions of more importance are engaging 
the attention of the Government, but it should 
be understood that delay does not mean 
abandonment of the claims. 


& 


One of the first practical 
results of the introduc- 
tion of American organ- 
ization and methods in the West Indies was 
shown in connection with the terrific hurri- 
cane which swept the Lesser Antilles on 
Sunday of last week, destroying the capital 
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cf St. Vincent, causing many landslides and 
much destruction of property in St. Lucia— 
the largest and most picturesque of the Wind- 
ward Islands—kiliing probably five hun’red 
persons, and demolishing the homes of sixty 
thousand people; to say nothing of the de- 
struction of churches and business bu:ldings 
and the wrecking of ships. Early on Sat- 
urday the observers in the service of the 
Weather Bureau on the islancs of Martinique 
and Trinidad saw indications of a disturb- 
ance at the southeast. At noon special 
observation noted an ominous fall of the ba- 
rometer at Barbadoes, and, in connection with 
reports from other quarters, satisfied the 
forecasting officer that a hurricane was rap- 
idly develoning, though no definite signs of 
its approach had yet appeared. Hurricane 
warLings were on the instant sent to all the 
ports in the islards of Barbadoes, Marti- 
nique, St. Kitts, and St. Thomas, and the 
warnings were prompt!y acted upon. Mes- 
sages were also sent to Colon, Curagao, St. 
Domingo, Trinidad, and Santiago, and to 
Admiral Watson's fleet, which was lying in 
the harbor of Caimere, Cuba. Thus twenty- 
four hours’ not:.ce was given in all the leading 
ports of the approach of this tropical cyclone, 
and altnough the visitation of such a storm 
brought inevitable damage in its train, the 
service rendered by the Weather Bureau 
undoubtedly effected a saving of property 
which would cover the expense of sustaining 
the Bureau for many yearstocome. Twenty- 
four hours before the fury of the storm broke 
on the Lesser Antilles its approach was 
known in Washington. 


® 


The country loses one of the 
greatest legal authorities it has 
ever produced by the death of Professor 
Thomas McIntyre Cooley, at his home in 
Ann Arbor last week. Professor Cooley had 
been ill for some time, and his deatn was not 
unexpected. Born at Attica in this State in 
1824, he became a student of Jaw in an ad- 
joining town, and was admitted to the bar in 
Adrian, Michigan, in 1846, Eleven years 
later he compiied the General Statutes of 
Michigan, and the fol’owing year was ap- 
pointed reporter of the Su,reme Court. In 
1859 he became a Professor of Law in the 
University of Michigan, and in 1864 a Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Michigan, a posi- 
tion which he held for twenty-one years, 
having held the place of Chief Justice during 
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the closing peried of his service on the 
bench, On the establishment of the School 
of Political Science at the University of 


-Michigan he was appointed Professor of 


Constitutional and Administrative Law. He 
subsequently also held the place of Professor 
of American History and Lecturer on Cor- 
stitutional Law. He was the author of a 
number of law treatises and the editor ot 
new editions of Blackstone’s Commentaries 
and other standard law works. For many 
years he was probably the first authority in 
the country on all questions of constitutional 
construction, His most valuable  contri- 
butions to legal literature are his works on 
Constitutional Limitations and on Consti- 
tutional Law. These are works which show 
his large, lucid, and thoroughly trained 
mind at its best. He was notable for his 
accuracy, his clearness, his judicial quality, 
and his indomitable industry. No judicial 
position in the country would have been too 
great for him. He enjoyed in a rare degree 
the confidence and admiration of his own 
profession. He bas for many years been 
one of the great figures of the University of 
Michigan—an institution which has never 
lacked the stimulus of the presence of great 
teachers. 


® 


The opening of the 
public schools of New 
York is of more than usual interest this year 
because it is the first since the consolidation 
and the reorganization of the several Boards 
of Education within the larger city. The 
number of children crowded out from the 
schools is smaller than usual. The earnest 
and efficient work of the Board of Education 
appointed during the last administration in 
the then New York has produced striking re- 
sults, when those results and the time in which 
they have been accomplished are compared. 
In the Borough of Manhattan it has built some 
of the finest school buildings in the country. 
High schools have been opened, kindergar- 
tens with a special supervisor established. 
Since the election of Dr. Maxwell, and at his 
suggestion and under his direc’ion, a teachers’ 
training-school has been established. The 
stanaards of education have be nraised, and, 
as a natural sequence, the salaries of the 
teachers. Inthe Boroughs of Manhattan and 
the Bronx less than four thousand children 
will be kept out of school because of lack 
of accommodation. In Brooklyn the numbers 
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excluded are about two thousand; last year 
eleven thousand were excluded. In Rich- 
mond there is ample accommodation. In 
Queens there is ample accommodation, except 
in Long Island City. Queens County built 
several school-houses before the consolidation. 


® 


The short-time classes es- 
tablished by Dr. Maxwell 
while Superintendent of the schools of Brook- 
lyn greatly relieved the pressure on the 
schools and accommodated hundreds of chil- 
dren who otherwise would have been with- 
out opportunities for education. Twenty-two 
thousand are in the short-time classes this 
year. The Board of Education of Manhat- 
tan and the Bronx approved last week the 
establishment of the short-time classes in these 
Boroughs. These classes are in no sense 
half-day sessions. The short-time class is a 
regularly organized class with its own teacher, 
having a session of fourhours. The morning 
class holds its session from 8:30 to 12:30, the 
afternoon class from one to five. Only chil- 
dren of the lower primary grades are in thes’ 
classes. At the close of the year it was 
found in Brooklyn that the children in these 
short-time classes made as good progress as 
those in the classes holding two sessions of 
three and two hours each—the recognized 
school day. The failure of the Board of 
Education of New York to confirm the names 
of the two examiners nominated by Dr. Max- 
well is unfortunate at the present time, when 
teachers are so greatly needed. The exam- 
iners are in the competitive class, and must be 
examined by civil service examiners. Dr. 
Maxwell asked for four experts—one in lan- 
guage, one in history, one in science, and one 
in mathematics. The civil service examiners 
failed to certify to the names of the experts in 
mathematics and science, presenting for nom- 
ination two who had taken the examinations 
in history and language, and passed below the 
certified names. Dr. Maxwell refused to nom- 
inate these two, and presented to the Board 
the names only of the experts in language and 
history. The Board deferred confirmation 
until the four names for the Board of Exam- 
iners for Teachers were presented to it. 


& 


Short-Time Classes 


After a brief recess 
the Canadian and 
United States Commissioners resumed their 
sessions at Quebec on Tuesday of this week. 
It is expected that the first question to be 
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taken up will be that regarding the fisheries 
in the Great Lakes, and that the question of 
reciprocity in agricultural and mining products 
will next be considered. Several represent- 
atives of these interests in the United States 
will present arguments against lowering the 
duties on Canadian barley and other products, 


® 


Dr. John Hall 


The death of the Rev. Dr. John Hall at 
the home of his sister in Ireland was not 
unexpected by those who were well informed 
regarding the state of his health, but it will 
be none the less a great shock to a congre- 
gation devotedly attached to him, and to a 
wide circle of those who have admired him 
throughout the country. Born in County 
Armagh in 1825, of ancestors who came 
from Scotland and settled in Ireland in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, Dr. 
Hall inherited a sturdy Protestantism deeply 
tinged with Calvinistic doctrine. He began 
his training for the ministry in Belfast 
College, and was licensed to preach by the 
Presbytery of Belfast in 1849, serving for 
three years as a home missionary in the 
west of Ireland, and then accepting the pas- 
torate of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Armagh. After three years’ service Dr. Hall 
accepted a call to Dublin, where, during a 
pastorate of nine years, he not only made a 
distinct impression as a religious teacher, but 
showed a pronounced interest in popular edu- 
cation. In 1867 he came to this country as 
a delegate from the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland, and it was 
due to his visit here that he subsequently 
received a call to become the pastor of the 
church which he served with tireless energy 
for more than thirty years. 

Dr. Hall’s acceptance of the pastorate of 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church was 
at once felt in the quickened energies and the 
enlarged activities of that body. In 1874 it 
moved into the new edifice on the corner 
of Fifth Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street, and the 
great house was at once filled with an eager 
congregation, the energy of the church find- 
ing its outlet through a number of missions 
and charities. It was as a preacher, how- 
ever, that Dr. Hall’s influence was most 
directly and widely exerted. He was not 
a great orator, and the intellectual quality 
of his sermons was in no way striking; 
but his sincerity, the real religiousness of 
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his nature, and his faculty of identifying 
himself with his listeners and of presenting 
a few Scriptural truths with fervor, sim- 
plicity, and urgency, gave him asingular hold 
upon a great congregation. He was a man 
of great spiritual vigor, and this vigor, com- 
bined with his practical sagacity and his 
devotion to his work, made him an influen- 
tial figure in the religious life of the country. 
Those who, like The Outlook, criticised much 
of Dr. Hall’s theology, were quick to recog- 
nize the fact that he held that the-logy with 
entire sincerity, and that it was to him the 
expression of a deep spiritual reality. The 
action of the Session of the church in pro- 
viding, a year ago, for Dr. Hall’s retirement 
under the most generous conditions, which 
was unhappily thwarted by the lack of judg- 
ment of some of his friends, is now shown to 
have been most kindly and intelligently con- 
ceived. The city will lose one of its inspir- 
ing and health-giving influences in losing him 
as a, spiritual counselor. 


& 
New Times, New Methods 


A great experience like that through which 
this country has passed during the past few 
months cannot leave people as they were; 
they must be either better or worse; and the 
coming months will bring into clear ‘light 
either a perceptible advance of the Nation in 
moral power, or a perceptible retrogression. 
We have gone through deep waters of anxiety, 
uncertainty, danger, and sorrow. Have we 
gained or lost in that force of character which 
is the only source of national authority and 
influence? This question will be definitely 
answered in the near future. We have 
learned, if we have taken the lessons of the 
past months to heart, that a government is 
efficient and powerful only where and when 
it sets its best men to do its work without 
regard to political considerations; that the 
departments of government must be cut loose 
from “practical” politics; that the army, 
if it is to be made what it ought to be, 
must be kept as free from political inter- 
ference as the navy, the coast survey, and 
the weather bureau; that efficient adminis- 
tration involves the services of trained men. 
We have had, ona great scale, ademonstration 
of the absolute necessity of a sound system 
of appointment and selection of men in every 
field of government work. The appointment 
of army officers for personal or political rea- 
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sons is a flagrant violation of every Ameri- 
can instinct; for the American instinct, 
wherever it has play, is always on the side of 
competent, forceful, and effective action. In 
private business no other policy is tolerated ; 
for every other. policy ends in disastrous 
failure. The business of government is far 
more complex, difficult, and important than 
any private business, and to commit public 
affairs to men whom we would not permit to 
conduct private enterprises is a folly of which 
the American people cannot longer be guilty. 

Moreover, we have assumed new responsi- 
bilities of vast magnitude, and pledged our- 
selves to the discnarge of duties which require 
wide knowledge and high character and involve 
large responsibilities. We have entered into 
cl ser relations with the world than we have 
ever held before; anc, whatever form those 
relations may ultimately assume, they are 
certain to be permament, and they will in- 
evitably become more intimate and complex. 
We need -the highest quality of mind and of 
character in the men who are to determine 
these relations and to keep them sound, safe, 
and harmonious. The necessity of wise, far- 
seeing, and courageous leadership is as great 
as it was when Washington or Lincoln came 
to the front. 

We have never lacked men of moral and 
intellectual capacity in our public life, but it 
cannot be denied that since the Civil War 
our political management has often been pro- 
vincial in its methods, when it has not been 
corrupt in its aims. The rule of political 
machines and of irresponsible managers has 
been far below the level of our action in 
other departments of life. It has come to 
pass, as aresult of this failure to apply the 
highest intelligence to public life, that the 
country has suffered serious impairment of 
its standards of public action and efficiency, 
serious loss of moral power, and serious dis- 
credit in the opinion of the world. The 
widespread belief that the government of the 
country is too largely in the hands of machine 
politicians; that the rule of the people, by 
the people, for the people, has been practi- 
cally nullified in many States, and that the 
connection between political machines and 
great money interests has been too intimate 
either for honor or honesty, led to a revolt at 
the last Presidential election which came 
near being a revolution. For it cannot be 
doubted that an immense vote was cast for 
the Democratic candidate which was con- 
trolled, not by convictions on the currency 
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question, but by a deep feeling of resentment 
against the rule of rings, managers, and cor- 
rupt combinations. 

If we are to maintain with dignity and 
power the new position of responsibility into 
which we have been forced by events, we 
must make a radical reformation of our 
political methods. To bend our new oppor- 
tunities to the service of machine politicians 
would be not only to fall below the level of 
our duty, but to blight the hopes of mankind. 
We have already sensibly diminished those 
hopes; for the report of our rings and our 
‘bosses ” has gone to the ends of the earth, 
and has brought discouragement to those 
who have been working for free government 
abroad. To make such political managers 
as Messrs. Croker, Platt, and Quay inter- 
national figures aid clothe them with world- 
wide influence would be a sin against human- 
ity. And yet th’s is precisely what will 
happen unless the people of the United States 
resume the functions which, in so many 
cases, they have abdicated, and take the 
management of affairs into their own hands 
once more. 

The approach of the fall elections recalls 
attention from Cuba and Manila to near 
duties and to immediate needs. The men in 
the field during the past few months have 
immensely advanced the reputation of the 
country by their self-sacrificing courage and 
their signal efficiency. The men who have 
stayed at home have now the opportunity of 
showing whether American courage, intelli- 
gence, and leadership are to be found only 
in the American army and navy; whether 
we are to lose by moral indifference and indi- 
vidual selfishness what has been gained at so 
great a cost. We can afford to have the 
widest difference of opinion on questions of 
political policy; we cannot afford to have 
any difference of opinion concerning the rieed 
of the truest and purest methods of political 
management, and of the presence of the 
ablest and most disinterested men at the head 
of affairs. The popular demand for the 
nomination of Mr. Roosevelt as Republican 
candidate for Governor in this State, although 
not uninfluenced by his war record, is an 
expression of the general weariness of the 
methods which have discredited the great 
cause of popular government and of the men 
who have prostituted noble instrumentalities 
to mean and selfish ends. If clean, able, 
independent men are elected in November, 
there will be good ground for the hope that 
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the great duties which have devolved on the 
Nation will be faithfully performed, and that 
the deepened regard of the world will be 
justified and confirmed. The great parties 
must purge themselves of bad methods and 
bad leaders if they are to deal successfully 
with the problems which confront the Nation. 


& 


Dark Days and Stormy 
Weather 


There are a great many days at sea in 
which it is impossible by observation to de- 
termine the position of the ship on the great 
circle along which she is traveling—days of 
cloud and fog or of wind and storm. Some- 
times entire voyages are made without a 
glimpse of the sun. The sky, to which the 
sailor looks for guidance, is blotted out, and 
he sails by dead reckoning. The charts are 
useless unless the position of the ship can be 
determined ; they are like books written in 
an untranslatable language unless the sky 
interprets them. The sea without the sky 
would be a trackless waste; the sea arched 
by the sky is a rh highway from con- 
tinent to continent. 


In like manner, the life of man is a pathless 
waste without the light of heaven. If the 
great dome of blue, with its innumerable 
fires, were quenched in darkness, the earth 
would become on the instant uninhabitable— 


‘a black and icy ball in a night without stars 


or the hope of dawn. The curtain of eternal 
night would drop on the tragedy of an un- 
lighted and unwarmed world. As the earth 
depends for its life moment by moment on 
the light and heat of the sun, so does the 
soul of man depend on the love and guidance 
of God. In every generation there are earnest 
men and women who strive to live an unlighted 
and unsunned life—try in all sincerity and 
often with a noble rectitude. But society could 
not live such a life for a single decade w:th- 
out despair and the desire to destroy itself. 
The chill of elemental night would paralyze 
the motivity and blight the jy of the race. 
Those who are striving to live without this 
light are nevertheless warmed and guided by 
it; even while they deny its existence, they 
live in an atmosphere suffused with it, on a 
soil warmed and made fruitful by it, in a 
society which has been, in its nobler idea's, 
formed by it. As the sky has passed into 
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the earth im a thousand {fruitful years, en- 
riched the soil and covered it with verdure, 
so the life of God has passed into the life of 
man and shaped it to high uses and fertilized 
it with- the germs of spiritual vitality and 
power. 


There are days, however, in the experience 
of every man when no sun shines and no 
light falls upon his path; the heavens are 
wrapped in cloud, and the earth seems to 
be pursuing a solitary course through a wide 
and unsunned waste. There are days when 
one lives by blind faith ; when sight fails 
for lack of light, and a thick darkness wraps 
one about as in a starless night. Sometimes 
there come long periods of depression, when 
the spirit is driven back to the very sources 
of its faith, and holds on its course in sheer 
persistency of resolution, These are the 
times when a man must sail by dead reckon- 
ing, for there are no great lights to guide and 
reassure him. There may be some natures 
so buoyant that for them the light of heaven 
is never veiled and the great truths never 
obscured, but to the vast majority of the most 
loyal and courageous theré are appoirted 
days and months when faith does not fail nor 
fidelity slacken nor work cease, but when 
there is no clear shining, no cloudless vision. 
The clouds that gather about the spirit rise 
out of a man’s life as the clouds which cover 
the sky rise from the earth; but they are as 
dense and desolating for the time as if they 
were not mere masses of fog and mist upon 
which one could look down if he were at a 
great height. They often have their origin 
in physical conditions, but while they last 
they seem to be part of the permanent order 
of things. 


In such times one must learn to live with- 
out the aid of vision or the wide, clear out- 
lock ; one must learn to go on his course as 
resolutely and courageously as if all the stars 
Were shining upon him. When one has 
seen a great view from the summit of a 
mountain, he does not question the existence 
of the landscape because, after he has de- 
~cended into the valley, he no longer sees it. 
However circumscribed the world may be 
whi h folds him in, he knows that he has only 
to climb the mountain to see a greater world. 
That world does not change; it is his posi- 
tion which changes. In like manner, when a 
man has seen a great truth or passed through 
a great experience, he has had a final and 
conclusive demonstration; he does not need, 
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and he ought not to ask for, daily confirma- 
tions. If the beautiful vision passes and 
the great reconciling outlook vanishes, let 
him seek for the fading of the light and the 
passing of the splendor in his own conditions ; 
but let him doubt neither the light nor the 
splendor. It is appointed to all men to suffer 
the reaction of great experiences ; for a man’s 
spirit in its preseut estate cannot bear the 
strain of continued exaltation. It is signifi- 
cant that the saints and prophets have often 
met their greatest temptations while the glow 
of great disclosures of truth or charac‘er was 
still about them. A man is never in greater 
danger than when he returns abruptly to 
earth from the gate of heaven. The change 
is so immense that the spirit often faints 
under it. 


It must be remembered, moreover, that the 
most important work of life is not the dis- 
covery of truth, but the absorption of truth 
into one’s nature and its permanent expres- 
sion in character. One often learns more in 
one hour of vision than he can make his own 
in a year of living. The mountain summits 
are not our homes; they are too much ex- 
posed, and the air about them is too rare; 
they are for our occasional ascent; they show 
us the distant point to which we are travel- 
ing, but the path we are to take runs through 
the valleys or along the lower slopes. The 
summits give us outlooks, but the valleys 
shelter and feed us. The possession of great 
truths is not a matter of searching, but of 
living ; and the long, dull days which often 
intervene between our visions are rich in the 
quiet assimilation of what we have seen and 
in quiet preparation for what we are to see. 
The greater part of the growth of some 
plants is accomplished before the blade sees 
the light. 


The man who attains clear self-knowledge 
comes to recognize his periods of depression 
and to treat them as if they were incidental 
and abnormal. Such a man cannot always 
escape the cloud, but he learns to distrust his 
judgment while it enfolds him. He knows 
that he is seeing surrounding objects through 
a distorting medium. He refuses to decide 
important questions while his view is ob- 
scured, and he waits for clear light before 
acting. When there is no shining of the sun, 
the ship sails as fast and as definitely on 
her course as if skies were blue over her. 
Conditions are not ours to arrange; neither 
is it our duty to conform to them. We are 
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responsible for holding by the truth we know, 
wichout regard to our feelings; we are bound 
to make our port without regard to weather. 
In all seasons and moods we are to do our 
work with unflinching courage; we are to be 
loyal to the highest truth though our hearts 
are lead within us; we are to inspire and 
lead though we cannot see the way for the 
darkness. A man often does his noblest 
work in the deepest depression; he often 
speaks the greatest word which is given him 
out of the depths of something very like to 
despair. It is our part to sail courageously 
and unhesitatingly on in the blackest night 
or the dreariest day. The same power that 
made the sea made the weather. 


& 


Concentration 


When a man has discovered the conditions 
which are necessary to his most complete de- 
velopment, he will, if he is wise and strong, 
resouutely preserve those conditions from all 
disturbing influences and claims. He will 
not hesitate to disappoint the early and eager 
expectation of his friends by devoting him- 
self to practice while they are clamorous for 
work; he will take twenty years for prepara- 
tion, if necessary, and cheerfully accept in- 
difference and the pangs of being forgotten, 
if at the end of that time he can do a higher 
work in a better way. He who takes a long 
range must expect that his target will be 
invisible to those who happer to be taking 
note of him; he will need, therefore, to have 
a very clear perception of the end he is 
pursuing, and great persistence in its pursuit. 

The alertness and facility of the American 
temperament are very engaging and useful 
qualities, but they involve serious perils for 
tnose who are bent upon doing the best 
thing in the best way. The man who can 
turn his hand readily to many things is likely 
to do many things well, but to do nothing 
with commanding force and skill. One may 
have a fund of energy which needs more than 
one field to give it adequate play; but he 
who hopes to achieve genuine distinction in 
any kind of production must give some par- 
ticular work the first place in his interest and 
activity, and must pour his whole soul into 
the doing of that work. A man may enjoy 
many diversions by the way, but he must 
never forget the end of his journey. If he 
is wise, he will not haste; he will not miss 
the sights and sounds and pleasures which 
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give variety to travel and bring rest to the 
traveler; but he will hold all these things 
subordinate to the accomplishment of his 
journey. He will rest for the sake of the 
strength it will give him; he will turn aside 
for the enjoyment of the view; he willinger 
in secret and silent places to take counsel 
with his-own thoughts; but the staff and 
wallet will never be laid aside. 

There are no men so interesting as those 
who are quietly and steadfastly following 
some distant aim which is invisible to others. 
One recognizes them because they seem to 
be moving silently but surely onward. Skill, 
insight, and power steadily flow to them; 
and, apparently without effort, they climb 
step by step the steep acclivity where influ- 
ence and fame abide. They are supremely 
interesting because, through absorption in 
their wo:k, they are largely free from self- 
consciousness, and because they bring with 
them the air and stir of growth and move- 
ment. They rarely obtrude their interests or 
pursuits upon others, but they give the im- 
pression of a definiteness of aim which can- 
not be obscured or blurred, and a concen 
tration of energy which steadily reacts in 
increase of power. They are not only the 
heroic workers of the world, but they also 
set in motion the deeper currents of thought 
and action; into the atmosphere of a sluggish 
age they infuse freshness and vitality; they 
do not drift with majorities, they determine 
their own courses, and sweep others into the 
wide circles of influence which issue from 
them. They are the leaders, organizers, 
energizing spirits of society; they do not 
copy, but create; they do not accept, but 
form, conditions; they mold life to their pur- 
pose, and stamp themselves on materials. 

To the making of genuine careers concen- 
tration is quite as essential as energy; to 
achieve the highest success, a man must not 
only be willing to pour out his vitality with- 
out stint or measure, but he must also be 
willing to give himself. For concentration 
is, at bottom, entire surrender of one’s life to 
some definite end. In order to focus all 
one’s powers at a single point, there must be 
abandonment of a wide field of interest and 
pleasure. One would like to do many things 
and take into himself many kinds of knowl- 
edge, many forms of influence; but if one is 
to master an art, a craft, or a profession, one 
must be willing to leave many paths untrod, 
to build many walls and to lock many doors. 
When the boy has learned his lessons, he 
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may roam the fields and float on the river at 
his own sweet will; but so long as he is at 
the desk, he must be deaf to the invitation 
of sky and: woods. When a man has mas- 
tered his work, he may safely roam the world ; 
but while he is an apprentice, let him be deaf 
and blind to all things that interrupt or divert 
or dissipate the energies. 

Mr. Gladstone’s astonishing range of inter- 
ests and occupations was made possible by 
h:s power of concentration. He gave him- 
self completely to the work in hand; all his 
knowledge, energy, and ability were focused 
on that work, so that his whole personality 
was brought to a point of intense light and 
heat, as the rays of the sun are brought to a 
point ina burning-glass. When the power 
of concentration reaches this stage of devel- 
opment, it liberates a.man from dependence 
upon times, places, and conditions; it makes 
privacy possible in crowds, and silence ac- 
cessible in tumults of sound; it withdraws a 
man so compietely from his surroundings 
that he secures complete isolation as readily 
as if the magic carpet of the “ Arabian 
Nights ” were under him to bear him on the 
instant into the solitude of lonely deserts or 
inaccessible mountains. More than this, it 
enables a man to work with the utmost rapid- 
ity, to complete his task in the shortest space 
of time, and to secure for himself, therefore, 
the widest margin of time for his own pleas- 
ure and recreation. 

The marked differences of working power 
among men are due chiefly to differences in 
the power of concentration. A retentive and 
accurate memory is corditioned upon close 
attention. If one gives entire attention to 
what is passing before him, he is not likely 
to forget it or to confuse persons or incidents. 
The book which one reads with eyes which 
are continually lifted from the page may fur- 
nish entertainment for the moment, but can- 
not enrich the reader, because it cannot be- 
come part of his knowledge. Attention is 
the simplest form of concentration, and its 
value illustrates the supreme importance of 
that focusing of all the powers upon the 
thing in hand which may be called the sus- 
tained attention of the whole nature. 

Here, as everywhere in the field of man’s 
life, there enters that element of sacrifice 
without which no real achievement is possible. 
To secure a great end one must be willing 
to pay a great price. The exact adjustment 
of achievement to sacrifice makes us aware, 
at every step, of the invisible spiritua: order 


with which all men are in contact in every 
kind of endeavor. If the highest skill 
could be secured without long and painful 
effort, it would be wasted through ignorance 
of its value, or misused through lack of edu- 
cation; but a man rarely attains great skill 
without undergoing a disciptine of self-denial 
and work which gives him steadiness, re- 
straint, and acertain kind of character. The 
giving up of pleasuresewhich are wholesome, 
the turning aside from fields which are in- 
viiing, the steady refusal of invitations and 
claims which one would be glad to accept or 
recognize, invest the power of concentration 
with moral quality, and throw a searching 
light on the nature of all genuine- success. 
To do one thing well, a man must be willing 
to hold all other interests and activities sub- 
ordinate; to attain the largest freedom, a 
man must first bear the cross of self-denial, 
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The Spectator 


- The Spectator, being of Quaker descent, 
was opposed tothe war. His principles were 
so near breaking—the cracks were apparent 
to his friends—that he often trembled for 
them. A man’s inherited principles need 
watching always; the root is in another’s 
conscience, The habit of years was followed, 
and the Spectator made his usual stay at 
mountain and seashore. This brought him 
to Portsmouth, N. H., at his usual time. In- 
stead of finding the dear old town inits u-ual 
quiet condition, with the tide of travel north 
and south hurrying through it, he found that 
the current was deflected, so tospeak, toward 
Seavey’s Island, then in the possession of the 
Spanish prisoners. Anything more unwarlike 
than this island can hardly be conceived. 
The ground rising gently to the center, with 
a pine wood on one side, trees here and there 
scattered in smail groups all over the island, 
the blue waters of the harbor, the long stretch 
of land beyond jutting far out into the harbor, 
excursion boats with flags flying sailing up 
close to the island, soldierly figures passing 
leisurely to and fro—all added constantly to 
the holiday effect presented seven days in the 
week in the surroundings of the Spanish 
prisoners. 


@ 


Prisoners! Could it be possible that those 
men, laughing, chatti>g, lounging, greatly in- 
terested by the peo le they interested, were 
prisoners! It seemed incredible. A high 
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board fence, with a barbed-wire fence five 
feet outside of it, surrounded three sides of 
the stockade which limited the movements 
of the swarthy prisoners. Eleven long build- 
ings of pine boards with tarred-paper roofs 
sheltered. the sixteen hundred and more 
Spaniards. Far down on the slope stood 
the shed that formed their dining-hall. Sev- 
eral tables supporting boilers from which 
steam was escaping stood between the 
houses and the shelter under which were 
the rough board tables and benches. 


@ 


A bugle-call sounded, and echoed and re- 
echoed over the distanthills. Itwas the call to 
dinner, A group of United States naval offi- 
cers stood on arise of ground in the center of 
the space commanding a complete view of the 
whole interior of the stockade. Indouble file 
the prisoners appeared, each man carrying a 
plate, and a cup holding about a quart. At 
the word of command they fell into line, pass- 
ing each side of the tables on which was the 
food. Each man received two thick slices 
of bread, and, passing further along, his cup 
on this day—Friday—was filled with fish 
chowder. There was nostint as to quantity; 
plate as well as cup was 4illed if the man so 
desired. 


® 


The moment the Spectator wrote that word 
“man,” he realized that he was giving a false 
impression. All were not men. Here and 
there were boys surely not more than four- 
teen, and many of them. There are mothers 
in Spain! The expression on every face was 
that of content: the expression one would 
find on the faces of many men for whom 
the glories of the picnic had faded; they 
did their part because there was nothing else 
todo. All active enjoyment having endcd, 
they were looking outward for their pleasures, 
and were easily pleased. 


® 


The Spectator found that the religious in- 
terests of the prisoners were cared for by 
their own priests. Two were captured with 
the prisoners, and accompanied them north. 
The empty cups carried by some of the men 
who came from the table were explained as 
cases of penance. Back they file to the house, 
crowding the windows commanding a view of 
the knoll on which the visitors stand. The 
Spectator jumped when he found leveled at 
him, through one of these windows, an opera- 
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glass. The sentinels march back and forth on 
the platform commanding the stockade—one 
almost wonders why, when he looks on this 
quiet scene, with groups of laughing men 
gazing out at the crowds. The Spectator 
leaves the stockade, walking slowly up the 
hill. Suddenly he stops. Three hundred 
white tents in rows stretch down to the 
edge of the pine woods. Men in uniform are 
standing about. Here and there a man is lying 
on the grass reading. The open tents show 
many men writing. They are chaffing, jok- 
ing each other, carrying on a running fire of 
talk with any who will talk, dropping into the 
proper position constantly for the precession 
of amateur photographers, who seem more 
completely in possession of the camp than 
the soldiers. These are the heroes of Guan- 
tanamo, The Spectator removes his hat, 
The Spectator knows why Spain was defeated. 
The tents are bathed ia a golden light as the 
Spectator-turns at the bend of the road to 
look, behind him. War! What an antith- 
esis ! 
® 

Two miles away is a village of fisher-folk. 
Houses are crowded on to the road, with 
flower-gardens throwing their blossoms into 
its very dust. Notasound but of peace. Here 
a gate-latch clicks, and an old man, whose bent 
shoulders teil the story of years at the oar 
and the trolling-line, passes down the road. 
The Spectator finds himself, all unexpectedly, 
on the sea-wali. <A lighthouse on his left, 
with a shell road leading to it, draws him 
onward. Now the Spectator will sit on those 
rocks and dream the afternoon away. Sud- 
denly he is stopped by a sentry. He is at 
the entrance of old Fort Constitution, built 
in the war of 1812. He gains entrance. A 
clump of wooden buildings grouped just 
outside the portcullis are tumbling to pieces. 
The open door of one reveals the mess- 
hall of the one hundred and forty-two men, 
with their officers, of the United States 
Infantry. Inside the fort are the tents, 
in two circles—one row on the crumbling 
walls of the fort, one on the ground just 
at its feet. A group of soldiers close to 
the portcullis, in an embrasure, are gathered 
about a bicycle. High upon the wall an 
open tent shows a soldier sitting cross- 
legged on the ground. writing a letter on 
the top of a chest. One is reading aloud 
to a group. These men never left the coun- 
try. They show their disappointment. Few 
visit them, and there are no enthusiasms 
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gushing forth. The Spectator found himself 
saying, “ They also serve who only stand and 
wait.” 

& 

Sunday afternoon, eight miles from Ports- 
mouth, the Spectator sat on the rocks with 
the spray dashing over him. A sapphire sea 
spread out before him, with the Isle of Shoals 
lying in the horizon, green and gray. Sud- 
denly a line of smoke to the west attracted his 
attention. The City of Rome on her way to 
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Portsmouth—the beginning of the end! The 
Spanish prisoners were going home. Mon- 
day morning, on the top of the lighthouse 
rocks, the fog-bell had just stopped ringing, 
the clockwork having been put in motion for 
the Spectator’s education, when from behind 
the long, low neck of land a black speck was 
seen; it lengthened; the flag of smoke ap- 
peared: the City of Rome with the defeated 
foes on their way to Spain. The war was 
over. The Spectator uncovered. 


George Kennan’s Story of the War 
XIV.—Morro Castle and the Harbor Defenses 


landed in Santiago, and before I was 

taken ill with fever, I made a number 
of interesting excursions to points in the 
vicinity of the harbor, tor the purpose of as- 
certaining the real nature and strength of the 
Spanish fortifications and intrenchments. 
From the front of our army, after the battle 
of July 1-2, 1 had caretully examined, with 
a strong glass, the blockhouses and rifle-pits 
which defended the city on the land side; 
and from the bridge of the State of Texas, 
two weeks later, I had obtained a general 
idea of the appearance of Morro Castle and 
the batteries at the mouth of the harbor 
which pro.ected the city from an attack by 
water; but I was not satisfied with this dis- 
tant and superficial inspection. External 
appearances are often deceptive; and forts 
or earthworks that look very formidable 
and threatening fr. m the front, and at a dis- 
tance of half a mile, may prove to have little 
real strength when seen from the other side 
and at a distance of only a few yards. I 
wished, therefore, to get into these forts and 
batteries before any changes had been made 
in them, and before their guns had been re- 
moved or touched, so that I might see how 
s rong they really were and how much dam- 
age had been done to them by the repeated 
bombardments to which they had been sub- 
jected. 

The first excursion that I made was to 
Morro Castle and the fortifications at the 
entrance to the harbor. It was my intention 
to start at 4 A.M, so as to reach the Castle 


[ the course of the first week after I 
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before it should get uncomfortably hot; but 
as I had no alarm clock, and as no one in the 
Club ever thought of getting up before six, 
I very naturally overslept myself, and by the 
time I had dressed, eaten a hasty breakfa t 
of oaimeai, hard bread, and tea, and filled 
my canteen with boiled water, it was after 
seven. . The air ought to have been fresh and 
cooleven then; but on the southeastern coas‘ 
of Cuba the change from the damp chilliness 
of night to the torrid heat of the tropical day 
is very rapid, and, if there is no land breeze, 
the rays of the u=clouded sun, even as early 
as seven o’clock in the morning, have aéfierce. 
scorching intensity that is hardly less trying 
than the heat of noon. The only really cool 
part of the day is from four o'clock in the 
morning to six. 

I put a can of baked beans and a few 
crackers of hard bread into my haversack 
for lunch, threw the strap of my field-glass 
over my shoulder, took my canteen in my 
hand, and hurried down Gallo Street to the 
pier of the Juragua Iron Company, where I 
had engaged a colored Cuban fisherman to 
meet me with a sailboat at4 a.m. He had 
been waiting for me, patiently or impatiently, 
more than three hours; but he merely looked 
at me reproachfully, and pointed to the suo, 
as if to say, “ You agreed to be here at day- 
break, and now see where the sun is.” I laid 
my head down sidewise on the palm of my 
hand, shut my eyes, snored vociferously, and 
explained to him in Russian that I had over- 
slept myself. I was gratiied to see that he 
understood my Russian perfectly. In com- 
municating with Cubans and Spaniards I 
have always made it a practice to address 
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them in Russian, for the obvious reason that, 
as they are foreigners, and Russian is a for- 
eign tongue, they must, necessarily, under- 
stand that language a little better than they 
could possibly understand English. It may 
seem like an absurd idea, but I have no hes- 
itation in saying that a skillful and judicious 
combination of Russian with the sign lan- 
guage is a good deal more intelligible to a 
Cupan fisherman than either pigeon-English 
or Volapiik. Voltaire once cynically remarked 
that “paternosters will shave if said over a 
good razor.” So Russian will convey a per- 
fectly clear idea to a Cuban fisherman if 
accompanied by a sufficiently pictorial pan- 
tomime. I tried it repeatedly on my boat- 
man, and became convinced that if I only 
spoke Russian a little more grammatically, 
and gesticulated the sign language a little 
more fluently, I could explain to him the out- 
lines of cosmic philosophy and instruct him 
in the doctrines of esoteric Buddhism. I 
never should have got to Morro Castle and 
back with him if I had not been able to draw 
diagrams in the air with both hands and my 
head simultaneously, and then explain them 
tv him in colloquial Russian. 

The surface of the bay, as we pushed off 
from the pier, was almost as smooth and 
glassy as an expanse of oil; and although my 
negro boatman whistled persuasively for a 
breeze, after the manner of sailors, and even 
ejaculated something that sounded suspi- 
ciously like “ Come up leven!" as he bent to 
his clumsy oars, he could not coax the Cuban 
fEouus to unloose the faintest zephyr from 
the cave of the winds in the high blue moun- 
tains north of the city. He finally suspended 
his whistling to save his breath, wiped his 
sweaty face on his shirt-sleeve, and made a 
_ few cursory remarks in Spanish to relieve his 
mind and express his unfavorable opinion of 
the weather. I shared his feelings, even if 
I cou'd not adopt his language, and, panto- 
mimically wringing the perspiration out of 
my front hair, 1 remarked in Russian that it 
was “zharko” (hot). Encouraged by what 
he took for sympathetic and responsive pro- 
fanity on my side, he scowled fiereely and 
exclaimed, “ Mucha sol—Damn!” whereupon 
we smiled reciprocally and felt much cooler. 

We crept slowly down the eastern side of 
the bay; past the conical hill crowned with 
a cubical blockhouse which marks the south- 
ern boundary of the city ; around the end of 
the long iron trestle of the Juragua Iron 
Company ; past the flat-topped mesa on which 
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stands the harbor signal station; and finally 
into the narrow neck of the Santiago water- 
bottle which Hobson vainly tried to cork with 
the collier Merrimac. From this point of view 
we could see, between the steep bluffs which 
form the entrance to the bay, a narrow strip 
of blue, sunlit ocean, and on its left the mas- 
sive gray bastions of Morro Castle, project- 
ing ina series of huge steps, like ledges or 
terraces of natural rock, from the crest of the 
eastern promontory. 

All the maps of Santiago Harbor that I 
have seen show another castle, called Socapa, 
nearly opposite Morro on the western side of 
the channel; but I have never been able to 
discover it. If it still exists, it must be in 
ruins and so overgrown with vegetation as to 
be completely hidden. The only fortifica- 
tion I could find on that side of the bay is 
the so-called “western battery,” a recently 
constructed earthwork situated on the crest 
of the long, flat-topped hill which forms the 
outer coast-line. This earthwork could never 
have been known as a “castle ;” it is at least 
three hundred yards west of the point indi- 
cated on the map as the site of Socapa; and 
it cannot be seen at all from the channel, or 
even from the highest parapet of Morro. 
Unless Socapa Castle, therefore, is so small 
and inconspicuous as to have escaped my 
notice, it must have fallen into ruins or been 
destroyed. There is no castle on the western 
side of the entrance now that can be seen 
from the water, from the Estrella battery, or 
from Morro. 

After passing Cayo Smith, the sunken 
collier Merrimac, and the dismantled wreck of 
the Reina Mercedes, we turned abruptly to 
the left, opposite the Estrella battery, and 
entered a deep, sheltered cove, directly be- 
hind the Morro promontory and almost under 
the massive walls of the Castleitself. Land- 
ing ata little wooden pier on the northern 
side of the miniature bay, I walked up to the 
road lead:ng to the Estrella battery, and there 
stopped and looked about me. The cove 
was completely shut in by high hills, and the 
only road or path leading out of it, so far as 
I could see, was the one on which I stood. 
This began, apparently, at the Estrella bat- 
tery, ran around the head of the cove, and 
then, turning to the right, climbed the almost 
precipitous side of the Morro promontory, in 
a long steep slant, to a height of 150 feet. 
There it made another turn which carried it 
out of sight behind a buttress of rock under 
the northwestern corner of the Castle. Near 
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the mouth of the cove, on my right, rose the 
white, crenellated, half-ruined. wall «f the 
Estrella battery—a dilapidated open stone 
fort of the eighteenth century, which con- 
tained no guns, and which, judging from its 
appearance, had long been abandoned. It 
occupied, however, a very strong position, 
and if the Spaniards had had any energy or 
enterprise they would have put it in repair 
and mounted in it a modern mortar which lay 
on a couple of skids near the pier, and two or 
three small rapid-fire guns which they might 
have obtained from one of Admiral Cervera’s 
cruisers. Antiquated and obsolete as it was, 
it might then have been of some use. 

Near the head of the cove was an old ord- 
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cept the Remington rifle cartridges and the 
unmounted mortar. 

Finding nothing else of interest in the 
vicinity of the cove, I started up the road 
that led to the front or western face of 
Morro Castle. I call it a “road” by cour- 
tesy, because it did show some signs of labor 
and engineering skill; but it was broken 
every few yards into rude steps by transverse 
ledges of tough, intractable rock, and how 
any wheeled vehicle could ever have been 
drawn up it I cannot imagine. The fringe 
of plants, bushes, and low trees that bordered 
this road was bright with flowers, among 
which I noticed the white spider-lily (appar- 
ently a variety of Cleome pungens); the so- 
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nance storehouse or magazine, which proved, 
upon examination, to contain nothirg more 
interesting than a few ancient gun-carriages, a 
lot of solid six-inch projectiles, an assortment 
of rammers and spongers for muzzle-loading 
cannon, and a few wooden boxes of brass- 
jacketed cartridges for Remington rifles. 
Three long smooth-bore iron culverins lay on 
the ground between this magazine and the 
pier, but they had not been fired, apparently, 
in a century, and were so eaten and pitted by 
rust that I could not find on them any trace 
of inscription or date. There was nothing 
really useful, effective, or modern either in 
the Estrella battery or in the magazine, ex- 


called “ Cuban rose” (a flower that flaunts 
the scarlet and yellow of the Spanish flag 
and looks a little like Potentilla la Vesuve); 
and a beautiful climbing vine, with.large 
violet blossoms which resembled in shape 
and color the butterfly-pea (Centrosema). 

In and out among these plants and bushes 
ran nimble lizards of at least half a dozen 
different kinds—lizards that carried their 
tails curled up over their backs like pug- 
dogs; lizards that amused themselves by 
pushing out a whitish, crescent-shaped j ro- 
tuberance from under their throats and then 
drawing it in again; lizards that changed 
color while I watched them; and big gray 
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iguanas, two or three feet in length, which, 
although perfectly harmless, looked ugly and 
malevolent enough to be classed with Cuban 
land-crabs and tarantulas. I sawno animals 
except these lizards, and no birds except the 
soaring vultures, which are never absent from 
Cuban skies, and which hang in clouds over 
every battle-field, fort, city, and village on the 
island. 

The road from the head of Estrella Cove 
to the crest of the Morro Promontory forks 
at a distance of seventy-five or one hundred 
yards from the cable-house, one brarch of it 
turning to the left and climbing a steep grade 
to the summit of the ridge east of the Castle, 
where stand the lighthouse and the barracks, 
while the other branch goes straight on in a 
rising slant to a rocky buttress situated 
almost perpendicularly over the point where 
the southern shore of the cove intersects the 
eastern margin of the harbor channel. Turn- 
ing to the left around this buttress, it runs 
horizontally southward along a shelf-like cor- 
nice in the face of the precipice untilit reaches 
aspacious terrace or esplanade cut out of the 
solid rock, at a height of one hundred and 
fifty feet above the water. This terrace, 
which is on the western face of the Castle 
and directly under its lower bastions, seems 
to have been intended originally for a gun 
platform; but there is nuthing there now to 
indicate that guns were ever mounted on it. 
It has no parapet or battlement, and is merely 
a wide, empty shelf of rock, overhanging the 
narrow entrance to the harbor, and overhung, 
in turn, by the walls of the fortress. In the 
mountain side back of it are four or five 
quadrangular apertures, which look from a 
distance like square port-holes or embrasures 
for heavy cannon, but which prove, upon 
closer examination, to be doors leading to 
huge subterranean chambers, designed, I 
presume, for the safe-keeping of ammunition 
and explosives. At the time when I went 
through them they contained nothing more 
dangerous than condemned shovels and pick- 
axes, empty bottles, old tin cans, metal lamps, 
dirty straw hats, discarded hammocks, and 
cast-off shoes. I found nothing in the shape 
of ammunition except two or three dozen 
spherical iron cannon-balls, which lay scat- 
tered over the rocky floor of the esplanade, 
as if the soldiers of the garrison had been 
accustomed to play croquet with them there, 
just to pass away the time in the intervals 
between Admiral Sampson’s bombardments. 

After looking about the esplanade and 
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exploring the d:m recesses of the gloomy am- 
munition vauits, I climbed a crooked flight of 
disintegrating stone steps and entered, be- 
tween two massive quadrangu‘ar bastions,! 
the lower story—if I may so call it—of the 
Castle proper. As seen from the ocean out- 
side of the harbor, this ancient fortress 
appears to consist of three huge cubes of 
gray masonry, superimposed one upon an- 
other, in such a manner as to present in profile 
the outline of three rocky terraces; but 
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whether this profile view gives anything like 
a correct idea of the real shape of the build- 
ing I am unable to say. From the time 
when I entered the gateway at the head of 
the flight of stone steps that led up from the 
esplanade, I was lost in a jumbled aggrega- 
tion of intercommunicating corridors, bas- 
tions, grated cells, stairways, small interior 
courtyards, and huge, gloomy chambers, 
which I could not mentally group or combine 
so as to reduce them to intelligible order or 
bring them into anything like architectural 
harmony. The almost complete absence of 
windows made it impossiple to orient one’s 
self by glancing occasionally at some object 
of known position outside ; the frequent turns 
in the passages and changes of level in the 
floors were very confusing ; the small court- 
yards which admitted light to the interior 
afforded no outlook, and I simply roamed 
from bastion to bastion and from corridor to 
corridor, without knowing where I was, or 
what relation the place in which I stood bore 
to the Castle as a whole. Now and then I 
would ascend a flight of stone steps at the 
side of a courtyard and come out, unex- 
pectedly, upon what seemed to be a flat roof, 
from which I could see the entrance to the 
harbor and the white walls of the Estrella 


‘I use the word “bastion” in a very loose, untech- 
nical way to designate Brojectin parts or semi-detached 
wings of the main building. Idoubt whether the Castle 
contains anything that would be called a bastion bya 
military engineer; but I cannot think of any other word 
to describe the cubical masses of masonry that are joined 
to the main work only on one side, 
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battery hundreds of feet below; but as soon 
as I went back into the maze of passages, 
chambers, and bastions on that level, I lost 
all sense of direction, and five minutes later 
I could not tell whether I was on the northern 
side of the Castle or the southern side, nor 
whether I was in the second of the three 
cubes of masonry or the third. 

The most surprising thing about the Cas- 
tle, to me, was its lack of offensive power. 
Its massive stone walls gave it, of course, a 
certain capacity for endurance, and even for 
resistance of a passive kind; but it was 
almost as incapable of inflicting injury on an 
enemy as a Dutch dike or a hillock of the 
mound-builders would be. Until I reached 
what, for want of a better name, I shall have 
to call the roof of the uppermost cube, I did 
not find anywhere a single round of ammuni- 
tion, nor a gun of any caliber, nor a casemate 
intended for a gun, nor an embrasure from 
which a gun could have been fired. So far 
as architectural adaptation to the conditions 
of modern warfare is concerned, it was as 
harmless as an old Norman keep, and might 
have been planned and built two centuries 
before guns were used or gunpowder in- 
vented. I have been unable to ascertain the 
date of its erection; but the city of Santiago 
was founded by Diego Velasquez in 1514, 
and all the evidence furnished by the Castle 
itself would seem to indicate that it dates 
back to the sixteenth, or at latest to the 
seventeenth, century. There is certainly noth- 
ing in its plan or in its appearance to show 
that the engineers who designed it were 
acquainted even with the art of fortification 
as developed in the seventeenth century by 
Vauban. It is simply an old feudal castle, 
with moat, drawbridge, and portcullis, built 
after the model of medieval strongholds be- 
fore heavy siege ordnance came into general 
use. The idea that it could have done any 
serious damage to Adriral Sampson’s fleet 
seems absolutely ludicrous when one has ex- 
plored the interior of it and taken stock of 
its antiquated, not to say obsolete and useless, 
armament. 

After wandering about for half an hour in 
the two lower stories, I climbed a crooked 
fight of stone steps, half blocked up with 
débris from a shattered parapet above, and 
came out on the flat roof of the highest and 
largest of the three cubes that together make 
up the fortress. It was a spacious battle- 
mented floor, of rectangular but irregular 
outline, having an extreme length of perhaps 
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150 feet, with an average width of 75 to 100.! 
On its eastern side it overlooked a deep, 
wide moat, intended to protect the wall from 
an assault made along the crest of the prom- 
ontory, while on the other three sides one 
might look down hundreds of feet to the wide 
blue plain of the ocean, the narrow mouth of 
the harbor, and the deep sheltered cove of 
the Estrella battery. The city of Santiago 
was hidden behind the flat-topped hill on 
which the signal station stands; but I could 
see a partof the beautiful bay, with the bare 
green mountains behind it, while eastward 
and westward I could follow the surf-whitened 
coast-line to the distant blue capes formed 
by the forest-clad slopes of Turquino on one 
side and the billowy foot-hills of the Grand 
Piedra on the other. The fleet of Admiral 
Sampson had disappeared; but its place had 
already been taken by a little fleet of fishing- 
smacks from Santiago, whose sun-illumined 
sails looked no larger, on the dark-blue ex- 
panse of the Caribbean, than the wings of 
white Cuban butterflies that had fallen into 
the sea. 

For ten minutes after I reached the aerial 
platform of the bastion roof I had no eyes 
for anything except the magnificent natural 
cyclorama of blue water, rolling foot-hills, 
deep secluded valleys, and palm-fringed moun- 
tains that surrounded me; but, withdrawing 
my gaze reluctantly at last from the enchant- 
ing scenery, I turned my attention again to 
the Castle and its armament. Scattered 
about here and there on the flat roof of the 
bastion were five short bronze mortars of 
various calibers and two muzzle-loading 
smooth-bore cannon, mounted, like field- 
pieces, on clumsy wooden carriages with 
long “trails” and big, heavy wheels. It was 
evident, at a glance, that neither of the can- 
non would be likely to hit a battle-ship, at a 
distance of five hundred yards, without a 
special interposition of Providence; and as 
the mortars had no elevating, training, or 
sighting gear, and could be discharged only 
at a certain fixed angle, it is doubtful whether 
they could drop ashell upon a floating target 
a mile in diameter—and yet these five mor- 
tars and two eighteen-pounder muzzle-loading 
guns were all the armament that Morro 
Castle had. 

After looking the pieces over superficially 
and forming from mere inspection a judg- 


‘I neglected to ascertain the dimensions of this roof or 


gun platform by pacing it, and the estumates given above 
are from memory, 
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ment as to their value, I proceeded to exam- 
ine them closely for dates. The larger of 
the two cannon, which was trained over the 
northern parapet as if to bombard the city 
of Santiago, bore the following inscription : 
MARS 
PLURIBUS NEC IMPAR 1? 
12 Tun 1748 
PAR IEAN MARITZ 
ULTIMO RATIO REGUM? 
LOUIS CHARLES DE BOURBON 
COMPTE D’EU 
DUC D’AUMALE 
The other cannon, which was trained over 
the western parapet and aimed at the place 
where Socapa Castle ought to have been, was 
inscribed : 
LE COMPTE DE PROVENCE 
ULTIMO RATIO REGUM 
LOUIS CHARLES DE BOURBON 
COMPTE D'EU 
DUC D’AUMALE 
1755 


The mortars, which were embellished with 
Gorgons’ heads and were fine specimens of 
bronze casting, bore inscriptions or dates as 
follows: 


No. |. EL MANTICORA 


1733 
STRVXITDVCTOREXERC 
ITM REGISBENIVE (2c) 


PHIL II HISPAN REX? 
ELISA FAR HIS REGINA 
VOIE ABET FECIT 
SEVILLE ANO D 
1724 
EL COMETA 
1737 
No. 4. 1780 
No. 5. 1781 


From the above inscriptions and dates it 
appears that the most modern piece of ord- 
nance in the Morro Castle battery was cast 
117 years ago, and the oldest one 174 years 
ago. It would be interesting to know the 
history of the two French cannon which, in 
obedience to the order of Louis XIV., were 
marked “ULTIMO RATIO REGUM.” lean 
Maritz, their founder, doubtless regarded 
them, a century ago, with as much pride as 
Herr Krupp feels now when he turns out a 


No. 3. 


)** A fair match for numbers.” 

2“ The last argument of kings.” Words engraved or 
cast on French cannon by order of Louis XIV, 

* Evidently an error; it should be Philip Y, 
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15-inch steel breech-loader at Essen ; but the 
“ultimo ratio regum ” does not carry as much 
weight on this side of the Atlantic in the 
nineteenth century as it carried on the other 
side in the eighteenth; and the recent dis- 
cussions between Morro Castle and Admiral 
Sampson’s fleet proved conclusively that the 
“last argument of kings” is much less cogent 
and convincing than the first argument of 
battle-ships. Itis doubtful, however, whether 
these antiquated guns were ever fired at 
Admiral Sampson's fleet. They were not 
pointed toward the sea when the Castle was 
evacuated ; I could not find any ammunition 
for them, either on the bastion roof where 
they stood or in the vaults of the Castle be- 
low; there were no rammers or spongers on 
or about the gun platforms, where they would 
naturally have been left when the guns were 
abandoned ; and there was nothing whatever 
to show that they had been fired in fifty 
years. But it could have made little differ- 
ence to the blockading fleet whether they 
were fired or not. They were hardly more 
formidable than the “crakeys of war” used 
by Edward III. against the French at the 
battle of Crecy. As for the mortars, they 
were only fit for a museum of antiquities, or 
a collection of obsolete implements of war 
like that in the Tower of London. I hope 
that Secretary Alger or Secretary Long will 
have “El Manticora” and “El Cometa” 
brought to the United States and placed at 
the main entrance of the War Department, 
or the Navy Department, as curiosities, as 
fine specimens of artistic bronze casting, and 
as trophies of the Santiago campaign. 

When I had finished copying the inscrip- 
tions on the cannon and the mortars, I went 
down into the interior of the Castle to examine 
some pictures and inscriptions that I had 
noticed on the walls of a chamber in the 
second story, which had been used, appar- 
ently, as a guard-room or barrack. It wasa 
large, rectangular, windowless apartment, 
with a wide door, a vaulted ceiling, and 
smooth stone walls which had been covered 
with plaster and whitewashed. Among the 
Spanish soldiers who had occupied this room 
there was evidently an amateur artist of no 
mean ability who had amused himself in his 
hours of leisure by drawing pictures and 
caricatures on the whitewashed walls. On 
the left of the door, at a height of five or six 
feet, was a life-sized and very cleverly exe- 
cuted sketch of a Spaniard in a wide som- 
brero, reading a Havana newspaper, His 
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eyes and mouth were wide open, as if he 
were amazed and shocked beyond measure 
by the news of some terrible calamity, and 
his attitude, as well as the horror-stricken ex- 
pression of his elongated face, seemed to indi- 
cate that, at the very least, he had just found 
in the paper an announcement of the sudden 
and violent death of all his family. «Below, 
in quotation marks, were the words “! ! ! Que 
BARBARIDAD. !!! Han apresado UN VI- 
VERO.” (What BARBARITY! ! ! They have 
captured a FISHING-SMACK! ! !) 

This is, evidently, a humorous sneer at the 
trifling value of the prizes taken by the ves- 
sels of our blockading fleet off Havana in the 
early days of the war. But there is more in 
the Spanish words than can well be brought 
out in a translation, for the reason that 
“vivero” means a vessel in which fish are 
brought from the Yucatan banks a/¢ve, in 
large salt-water tanks. We had been accus- 
ing the Spaniards of cruelty and barbarity in 
their treatment of theinsurgenta The artist 
“gets back at us,” to use a slang phrase, 
by exclaiming, in pretended horror, “ What 
barbarous cruelty! They have pene a 
boat-load of /éving fish!” 

For a Spanish soldier, that is not bad; and 
the touch is as delicate in the sneer of the 
legend as in the technique of the cartoon. 

A little further along and higher up, on 
the same wall, was a carefully executed and 
beautifully finished life-sized portrait of a 
tonsured Roman Catholic monk—a sketch 
that I should have been giad to frame and 
hang in my library, if it had only been 
possible to get it off the wall without break- 
ing the plaster upon which it had been 
drawn. I thought of trying to photograph 
it; but the light in the chamber was not 
strong enough for a snap-shot, and I had no 
tripod to support my camera during a time 
exposure. 

There were several other sketches and 
caricatures on the left-hand wall; but none 
of them were as good as the two that I have 
described, and, after examining them all 
carefully, I cast my eyes about the room 
to see what I could find in the shape of 
“loot” that would be worth carrying away 
as a memento of the place. Apart from old 
shoes, a modern kerosene lamp of glass, a dirty 
blanket or two, and a cot-bed, there seemed 
to be nothing worth confiscating except a 
couple of Spanish newspapers hanging 
against the right-hand wall on a nail, One 
was “ El Imparcial,” a sheet as large as the 
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New York “ Sun;” and the other, “ La Saeta.” 
an illustrated comic paper about the size of 
“Punch.” They had no intrinsic value, of 
course, and as “relics” they were not particu- 
larly characteristic; but “newspapers from 
a bastion in Morro Castle” would be inter- 
esting, I thought, to some of my journalistic 
friends at home, so I decided to take them. 
I put up my hand to lift them off the nail 
without tearing them, and was amazed to 
discover that neither nail nor newspapers 
had any tangible existence. They had been 
drawn on the plaster, by that confounded 
soldier-artist, with a lead-pencil! I felt worse 
deceived and more chagrined than the Greek 
pony that neighed at the painted horse 
of Apelles! But I need not have felt so 
humiliated. Those’ newspapers would have 
deceived the elect; and I am not sure that 
the keenest-sighted proof-reader of the “ Im- 
parcial” would not have read and corrected 
a whole column before he discovered that the 
paper was plaster and that the letters had 
been made with a pencil. Major Greene, of 
the United States Signal Service, to whom I 
described these counterfeit newspapers, went 
to the Castle a few days later, and, notwith- 
standing the fact that he had been fore- 
warned, he tried to take “ La Saeta” off the 
nail. He trusted me enough to believe that 
one of the papers was deceptive; but he felt 
sure that a real copy of “La Saeta” had 
been hung over a counterfeit “ Imparcial ” 
in order to make the latter look more natural. 
If the soldier who drew the caricatures, por- 
traits, and newspapers, in that guard-room, 
escaped shot, shell, and calentura, and returned 
in safety to Spain, I hope that he may some- 
time find in a Spanish journal a translation 
of this article, and thus be made aware of 
the respectful admiration that I shall always 
entertain for him and his artistic talents. 

In all the rooms of the Castle that had 
been occupied by soldiers I found, scratched 
or penciled on the walls, checkerboard calen- 
dars on which the days had been successively 
crossed off; rude pictures and caricatures of 
persons or things; individual names; and 
brief reflections or remarks in doggerel 
rhyme or badly spelled prose, which had 
been suggested to the writers, apparently, 
by their unsatisfactory environment. One 
man, for example, has left on record this 
valuable piece of advice: 

“Unless you have a good, strong ‘pull’ 
[mucha influencia}. don’t complain that your 
rations are bad, If you do, you may haye 
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to come and live in Morro Castle, where they 
will be much worse.” 

Another, addressing a girl named “ Pete- 
nera,” who seems to have gotten him into 
trouble, exclaims: 

Petenera, my life! Petenera, my heart! 

It is all your fault 

That I he here in Morro 

Suffering pain and writing my name 

On the plastered wall. 

JOSE. 

Probably “Jose”? went to see “ Petenera”’ 
without first obtaining leave of absence, and 
was shut up in one of the gloomy guard- 
rooms of Morro Castle as a punishment. 

Another wall-writer, in a philosophic, re- 
flective, and rather melancnoly mood, says: 

Tu me sobreviviras. 
Que vale el ser del hombres 
Cuando un escrito vale mas. 


You [my writing} will last longer than I shall. 
What is man, when a scratch on the wall out- 
lives him! 

It is a fact which, perhaps, may not be 
wholly unworthy of notice, that among the 
sketches I saw and the mural inscriptions I 
copied in all parts of Morro Castle, there was 
not an indecent picture, nor an improper 
word, sentence, or line. Spanish soldiers 
may be cruel; but they do not appear to be 
vicious or corrupt in the way that soldiers 
often are. 

In wandering through the corridors and 
gloomy chambers of the Castle, copying in- 
scriptions on walls and cannon, and explor- 
ing out-of-the-way nooks and corners, I spent 
a large part of the day. I found that the 
masonry of the fortress had suffered even 
less from the guns of Admiral Sampson's 
fleet than I had supposed. The eastern and 
southeastern faces of the upper cube had 
been damaged a little; the parapet or battle- 
ment of the gun floor had been shattered in 
one place, and the débris from it had fallen 
over and partly blocked up the steps leading 
to that floor from the second story; two or 
three of the corner turrets had been injured 
by small shells; and there was a deep scar, 
or circular pit,in the face of the eastern 
wall, over the moat, where the masonry had 
been struck squarely by a heavy projectile ; 
but, with the exception of these comparatively 
trifling injuries, the old fortress remained 
intact. Newspaper men described it as “in 
ruins” or “almost destroyed” half a dozen 
times in the course of the summer; and the 
correspondent of a prominent metropolitan 
journal, who entered the harbor on his dis- 
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patch-boat just behind the State of Texas, 
the day that Santiago surrendered, did not 
hesitate to say: “The old fort is a mass 
of ruins. The stone foundation has been 
weakened by the shells from the fleet, caus- 
ing a portion of the Castle to settle from ten 
to twenty feet. Only the walls on the inner 
side remain. The terraces have been oblit- 
erated and the guns dismounted and buried 
in the débris. There are great crevices in 
the supporting walls, and the fort is in a gen. 
eral state of collapse.” 

How any intelligent man, with eyes and a 
field-glass, could get such an erroneous im 
pression, or make such wild and _ reckless 
statements, I am utterly unable to imagine. 
As a matter of fact, the fleet never tried or 
intended to injure the Castle, and all the 
damage done to it was probably accidental. 
I have no doubt that Admiral Sampson 
might have reduced the fortress to the con- 
dition that the correspondent so graphically 
describes—I saw him destroy the stone fort 
of Aguadores in a few hours, with only four 
ships—but he discovered, almost as soon as 
he reached Santiago, that the old Castle was 
perfectly harmless, and, with the cool self- 
restraint of a thoughtful and level-headed 
naval officer, he determined to save it as a 
picturesque and interesting relic of the past. 
Most of the projectiles that struck it were 
aimed at the eastern battery, the lighthouse, 
or the barracks on the crest of the bluff 
behind it; and all the damage accidentally 
done to it by these shots might easily be 
repaired in two or three days. If Cuba ever 
becomes a part of the United States, the 
people of this country will owe a debt of 
gratitude to Admiral Sampson for resisting 
the temptation to show what his guns could 
do, and for preserving, almost intact, one of 
the most interesting and striking old castles 
in the world. 

Leaving the fortress through the eastern 
gateway and crossing the dry moat on a 
wooden trestle which had taken the place of 
the drawbridge, I walked along the crest of 
the bluff toward the eastern battery. It was 
evident, from the appearance of the light- 
house and the one-story, tile-roofed buildings 
on the crest of the hill, that, if Morro Castle 
escaped serious injury, it was not because 
the gunners of our fleet were unable to hit it. 
Every other structure in its vicinity had been 
shattered, riddled, or smashed. The light- 
house, which was a tapering cylinder of 
three-quarter-inch iron twelve feet in diame 
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ter at the base and perhaps thirty feet high, 
had been struck at least twenty or thirty 
times. The western half of it, from top to 
bottom, had been carried away bodily; there 
were eleven shot-holes in the other half; 
the lantern had been com _letely demolished ; 
and the ground, everywhere in the vicinity, 
was strewn wi-h fragments of iron and glass. 
The flagstaft of the signal station had been 
struck twice—slender and difficult to hit 
as it was—and the walls and roofs of 
the barracks and ammunition storehouses 
had been pierced and torn by shot and 
shell in a dozen different places. It is 
not likely, of course, that all this damage 
was done at any one time or in any single 
bombardment. The gunners of our fleet 
probably used these buildings as targets, and 
fired at them, every time they got a chance, 
just for amusement and practice. The white 
cylinder of the lighthouse made a particu- 
larly good mark, and the eleven shot-holes in 
the half of it that remained standing showed 
that Admiral Sampson’s gunners found no 
difficulty in hitting a target ten feet by thirty 
at a distance of more than a mile. The 
captain of the Spanish cruiser Vizcaya told 
Lieutenant Van Duzer, of the battle-ship 
Iowa, that, at the height of the naval engage- 
ment off the mouth of the harbor on the 3d 
of July, his vessel was struck by a shell, on 
an average, once a second. He spoke as if 
he had been greatly surprised by the extraor- 
dinary accuracy of our gunners’ fire; but 
if he had taken one look at that Morro light- 
house, before he ran out of the harbor, he 
would have known what to expect. 

After examining the shattered barracks 
and the half-demolished lighthouse, I walked 
on to the so-called “ eastern battery,” a strong 
earthwork on the crest of the ridge about 
150 yards from the Castle. Here, in a wide 
trench behind a rampart of earth strengthened 
with barrels of cement, I found four muzzle- 
loading iron siege-guns of the last century ; 
two modern mortars, like the one that I had 
seen on the skids near the head of Estrella 
cove; one smooth-bore cannon dated 1859, 
and two three-inch breech-loading rifles. The 
eighteenth-century guns were no more for- 
midable than those on the roof of Morro, but 
the mortars and three-inch rifles were useful 
and effective. It was a shell from one of 
these mortars that killed or wounded eight 
sailors on the battleship Texas. One gun 
had been dismounted in this battery, but all 
other damage to it by the fleet had been re- 
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paired. Owing to the fact that its guns were 
in a wide trench, six or eight feet below the 
level of the hill-top, it was extremely difficult 
to hit them; and although Admiral Sampson 
repeatedly silenced this battery by shelling 
the gunners out of it, he was never able to 
destroy it. 

The only other fortifications that I was 
able to find in the vicinity of Morro Castle 
were two earthworks known respectively as 
“the western battery ’’ and « the Punta Gorda 
battery.” The western battery, which was 
situated on the crest of the hill opposite 
Morro, on the other side of the harbor en- 
trance, contained seven guns of various sizes 
and dates, but only two of them were modern. 
The Punta Gorda battery, which occupied a 
strong position on a bluff inside the harbor 
and behind the Estrella cove, had only two 
guns, but both were modern and of high 
power. In the three _ batteries—eastern, 
western, and Punta Gorda—there were only 
eight pieces of artillery that would be regarded 
as effective or formidable in modern warfare, 
and two of these were so small that their 
projectiles would have made no impression 
whatever upon a battle-ship, and could hardly 


have done much damage even to a protected 


Six of these guns were so situated 
that, although they commanded the outside 
approach to the bay, they could not possibly 
hit an enemy that had once passed Morro 
and entered the channel. The neck of the 
bottle-shaped harbor, or, in other words, the 
narrow strait between Morro Castle and the 
upper bay, had absolutely no defensive in- 
trenchment except the Punta Gorda battery, 
consisting of two guns taken from the old 
cruiser Reina Mercedes. 

“ Why,” it may be asked, “ did not Admiral 
Sampson fight his way into the harbor, if its 
defenses were so weak ?” 

Simply because the channel was mined. 
He might have run past the batteries without 
serious risk; but in so narrow a strip of 
water it was impossible to avoid or escape 
the submarine mines, four of which were very 
powerfui and could be exploded by electricity. 
He offered to force an entrance if General 
Shafter would seize the mine station north 
of Morro; but the General could not do this 
without changing his plan of campaign. The 
co-operation of the navy, therefore, was lim- 
ited to the destruction of Cervera’s fleet and 
the bombardment of the city from the mouth 
of Aguadores ravine. 

GEORGE KENNAN. 





The World’s Congress of History at the 
Hague 


By William 


“ HE Leg and Seven Stars” is the 
I name of more than one hotel in 
England. House-painters are not 
usually historical scholars, and, in years long 
after the Dutch Republic of seven States 
had become a memory, this is the way in 
which the sign-letterer expressed the ancient 
and honorable name of “The League of 
Seven States.” 

So history suffers. One sage friend whis- 
pered in my ear, as he saw gowned and cas- 
socked professors of history at the Congress 
in the Hague, “ Diplomacy is the essence of 
Jesuitism. History is one-third mutilation, 
one-third falsehood, and nearly another third 
prejudice.” Nevertheless he expressed faith 
in this International Congress of Diplomatic 
History, believing that it would help to a true 
unveiling of the past. 

Certainly the place and time chosen for 
the inauguration of a world’s gathering of 
historical scholars are happy. For centuries 
the Dutch Republic, having led all Europe in 
freedom of conscience and of printing, was 
chosen as the neutral ground of treaty-making 
envoys. Here, perhaps, the very word “ Con- 
gress,” as now used, first came into vogue. 
In the free press of Leyden all diplomatists 
sought unshackled news and simple facts. 
Grandly did our own Washington acknowl- 
edge Professor Luzac’s editorial honesty. 

It was a happy thought, too, to invite the 
searchers after truth in history to meet at the 
Netherlands’ seat of government just when 
the maiden Queen Wilhelmina assumes her 
full queenship. In a few days the leagues of 
decoration in color and miles of illuminating 
pipe will go the way of the skyrocket stick 
and the pinwheel stub, but the Congress of 
History will leave a rich record and start a 
good impulse. One thing seems certain. 
Scholars of every land want to know the 
reality, both in fact and in truth. They 
would see the past, at least, without the 
chromatics and strabismus of personal preju- 
dice. 

The Congress of over one hundred mem- 
bers met in glad sunshine in the rooms of 
the First Chamber of the States-General, on 
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Thursday morning, September 1. It held a 
general session at nine o’clock on each of the 
three days, and then after an hour divided 
into four sections for the reading and discus- 
sion of special papers. These pictured the 
course of events, both known and secret, from 
the fifteenth to the nineteenth century in (1) 
all Europe west of Russia; (2) in the Musco- 
vite and Ottoman Empires; (4) in India, 
China, and Japan. In section third we had 
the forms of diplomacy analyzed and delin- 
eated by men who as friends knew Rome 
well, and could tell all about protocols, con- 
cordats, and the struggle between the forces 
by the Tiber and those in the States of 
Europe. 

Probably twenty nations were represented. 
There were Turks, Russians, Japanese, 
Roumanians, spectacled and straw-haired 
Germans, sharp-featured Frenchmen. rosy- 
cheeked Britons, and Americans of various 
sorts ; yet it looked as if the same tailor had 
purveyed for all, so monotonous in clothes 
are the males of to-day. There were women 
too, and now we may speak of variety. 
From the gaudiness of white satin gowns and 
amazing abundance of jewels (despite matin 
hours) and the short hair and general radical 
flavor apparent in some, we could turn with 
patriotic pride to note how quietly elegant 
and modestly appropriate was the garb of 
the American ladies. ° 

For, happily, in this Congress, which is 
permanent and will meet again in Paris in 
1900, and pubiish its proceedings, women 
may work too. The assessment for males is 
$4, but for women only $2, except in years 
of meeting. In the list of members we note 
the names of our own Ruth Putnam, whose 
life of William of Orange is now in Dutch 
as well as English; of Professor Lucy Sal- 
mon, of Vassar; of the Duchess of Alva, 
who in Madrid is the scholarly custodian of 
the archives of a famous house; and, if we 
count right on the list, of nearly a dozen 
others. 

The aims and spirit of this fraternity of 
workers are certainly very delightful and truly 
commendable. It attempts to unveil and open 
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archives, to collect and publish original docu- . 


ments, to get at the facts, to give out history 
as the whole world’s property, to make it real. 
It was opened by no less a personage than 
the Dutch Minister of Foreign Affairs, while 
here, serving as hosts, secretaries, and servants 
in a good cause, are princes, dukes, barons, 
and men of name and fame as well as of rank. 
There are excursions and receptions enough 
to satisfy the social side of scholarly humanity, 
while the study of physiognomy and the 
varied workings of many intellects is exhila- 
rating. 

The American is here made to feel both 
proud and humble. How fluent these Euro- 
peans are with French and German and Eng- 
lish, even though they be born neither in the 
land of the Gaul, nor of the Teuton, nor of 
the British! The average American is not 
polyglot. Neither has any one of us that 
are present as delegates, this time at least, 
a learned paper. Perhaps some of us will do 
better at Paris in 1900. Then, further, we 
have no history four centuries old. What 
upstarts of yesterday we are! 

Yet we warm with pride as President de 
Beaufort praises our Motley and Godkin, 
and as even the closet specialists refer in 
terms of honor to historical work done beyond 
sea, and to our very valuable diplomatic pub- 
lications from Washington. Here are repre- 
sented the American Historical Association, 
the Holland Society, and the Southern His- 
torical Society. There sit Judge Truax and 
General Viele, known to New Yorkers, both 
with fine faces and no sign of degenerate 
Americanism. In the semicircle of chairs 
opposite the President’s tribune one sees a 
typical Virginia gentleman. It is Patrick 
Henry’s grandson, the Hon. William Wirt 
Henry, and beside him are wife and daughter, 
while close at hand are Professor Haskins, the 
scholar in medieval writings, and Professor 
and Mrs. Henry Alexander White, of Wash- 
ington and Lee University. In elegant 
French, Mr. Gustavus Whiteley, of Baltimore, 
speaks (unofficially, as do all delegates of 
governments) on behalf of President McKin- 
ley and the American delegation. Of “ The 
League of Seven States,” formed at Utrecht 
in 1579, Miss Lucy Salmon, who is present 
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with her friend Miss Start, of Vassar, has 
ably written, The author of “ Brave Little 
Holland,’ here for the fifth time on the soil, 
remembers that his Alma Mater, Rutgers 
College, in New Jersey, began lite largely 
under the auspices of Livingston, the Scottish- 
American pastor in the Reformed Dutch 
Church and graduate of Utrecht University. 
In the western world, in 1770, he enlarged 
the ancestral prayer, “Sol justitie illustra 
nos,” adding, “et occidentam.” The prayer 
and college motto are timely—Sun of justice, 
illuminate also the west. 

Six bright and lively Japanese are here 
also. Intense earnestness and alertness to 
grasp the principles of the history and law 
of Christendom characterize these progress- 
ive gentlemen. One is a son of a victorious 
admiral, one is sent by the Tokio Govern- 
ment, one is secretary of the Legation at the 
Hague, and two will read papers, one in 
French, the other in English. 

The Russians send handsome, rosy-faced 
men in faultless tailoring, speaking remark- 
ably clear French. I have been told that 
every German university is represented. 
The English professor, Oscar Browning, 
writer of many books, “stocky,” hail-fellow, 
learned, and fluent, fils the chair as Vice-Presi- 
dent finely, and talks German easily. What 
a delighttul fellow an Englishman is when he 
has a touch of bohemianism in his composi- 
tion! One of the most impressive of men, 
a many-sided scholar, is Frederic Harrison, 
of London, who is literally raising in bronze 
at Paris the statue of his teacher, Auguste 
Comte. Who can excel this master of re- 
search, of spoken French and of luminous 
English, in writing biography, like that of his 
Cromwell, or William the Silent? He, more 
than any other, is making accessible the 
diplomatic history of mighty England during 
a thousand years past. 

Our space forbids detailed praise or proph- 
ecy of this international gathering. It is set 
not only for the defense of truth, but for its 
gathering and storage in print. If historical 
truth is as important as religious truth (and 
who doubts it ?), surely this Congress must do 
great good now and hereafter. 





The Earl and Countess of Aberdeen 


By the Rev. W. H. Withrow, D.D. 


"| NHE Governor-General of Canada 
took formal leave of the Dominion 
Parliament at the close of the recent 

session. In doing so he expressed his grati- 
fication that it was his good fortune to wit- 
ness the improved relations that have grown 
up between Canada and the United States. 
He looked forward, he said, with much satis- 
faction to the great benefits that will flow 
from a settlement of the questions which 
have caused irritation between the two coun- 
tries. As this popular Viceroy is about to 
return to Great Britain, a brief sketch of his 
public career may be of interest. His admin- 
istration in Canada has added another wreath 
to the laurels which he has won in public 
service elsewhere. 

The family history of the Aberdeens goes 
back to the days of the Plantagenets. The 
present Earl is also a direct descendant of 
John Knox, and has thus good Presbyterian 
blood in his veins. His grandfather, the 
fourth Earl of Aberdeen, was Prime Minis- 


ter of Queen Victoria from 1852 to 1855, and 


was highly esteemed by his sovereign. The 
father of the present Earl, Lord Haddo, was 
a lifelong invalid. His ill health precluded 
an active interest in politics, but he spent 
what strength he had in religious work— 
preaching, teaching, church-building, and 
such evangelistic efforts as lay within his 
power. He was aman of pronounced piety 
and of large and tolerant spirit. 

His oldest son had a romantic and tragic 
career. The resources of the house had 
been somewhat taxed by the church-building 
generos ty of the fifth Earl. Young Gordon, 
therefore, determined to let its revenues in- 
crease, and at the same time to gratify his 
personal love of adventure. After a short 
tour in the United States he shipped at Bos- 
ton as an A.B. sailor, under the name of 
George H. Osborne. He was a first-class 
seaman, and passed creditable examinations 
at the Boston Nautical College. For three 
or fuur years he made trading voyages to 
the Canaries, Mexico, and along the Ameri- 
can coast, earning his living before the mast. 
He was a man of marked uprightness of 
character, and took an active part in the 
religious exercises both on ship and on shore. 
In 1870 he started for a voyage around the 
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world, shipping first to Australia. Six days 
out from port, while helping to lower the 
mainsail, he was thrown into the sea and 
drowned. His death made the present Earl 
of Aberdeen heir to the title and estate. 

As a younger son he had received a prac- 
tical education, and exhibited a remarkable 
taste for mechanics and engineering. He is 
probably the only peer of the realm who 
knows how to run an express railway loco- 
motive. He took his place in the House of 
Lords in his twenty-third year, and, apprc- 
priately enough, soon found a place on the 
Royal Commission for inquiry into railway 
accidents, their causes and means of pre- 
vention. 

When the late Mr. Plimsoll began his 
agitation against the overloading of “ coffin 
ships,’ Lord Aberdeen became Chairman of 
the Commission on Shipping. He subse- 
quently served as Lord High Commissioner 
of the Church of Scotland, and dispensed 
almost regal hospitality as the Queen’s repre- 
sentative in the ancient palace of Holyrood. 

In 1886 he was offered by his old friend, 
and his father’s and grandfather’s friend, 
Mr. Gladstone, the position of Viceroy of 
Ireland, It was a Celicate and difficult trust 
which was committed to him, but he proved 
equal to the task. The official occupant of 
Dublin Castle had long been the represent- 
ative of an alien and hated power. It was 
a year of much distress in the country. The 
crops and fisheries had both failed. But the 
tact and skill of Lord Aberdeen, and espe- 
cially of his accomplished wife, herself de- 
scended, through the O’Neills of Tyrone, 
from the ancient kings of Ireland, completely 
won the hearts of the Irish people. 

Lady Aberdeen devoted herself with energy 
to reviving the domestic industries of Ireland 
—lace-making, weaving, knitting, embroidery, 
and the like. She afterwards took a very 
active part in promoting the “ Irish Village ” 
at the Chicago Columbian Fair. 

The Countess has been, if possible, even 
more popular than the noble Earl. Her life- 
story is one of remarkable romance. She is 
the daughter» of Lord Tweedmouth, better 
known, probably, as Sir Dudley Coutts Mar- 
joribanks. She was brought up in a wild 
and picturesque spot in the Inverness high- 
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lands. It was a mountain solitude twenty- 
three miles from the nearest railway. She 
claims descent from the ancient kings of 
Scotland as well as from those of Ireland, 
and was nurtured on the heroic traditions of 
her ancestors. Free from the society dis- 
tractions which dissipate so much time and 
energy, she found leisure for wide reading 
and study, and for some high thinking. The 
result is seen in her broad culture, her mag- 
netic eloquence, her noble and generous 
impulses. 

When she was a girl of only eleven, a 
young lad not much older, who had been 
hunting across the country and lost his way, 
came to the porter’s lodge to ask a night's 
shelter. Finding that he was the son of his 
old friend the Earl of Aberdeen, Sir Dudley 
invited him to Guisachan, and Ishbel Mar- 
joribanks first saw her future husband. 
Years of study and travel were, however, to 
intervene before their lives came together 
again. 

After their marriage they spent some weeks 
on the Nile. Here an evidence of Lord 
Aberdeen’s practical beneficence developed. 
“Hearing that boys were bought and sold as 
merchandise,” says W. T. Stead, from whose 
brilliant character-sketch of Lord and Lady 
Aberdeen we quote, “they sent their man 
ashore at one of the villages, stating that if 
they had any boys for sale they would be glad 
to see them. Without any delay a slave- 
merchant brought four boys on board the 
ship, and set forth with much detail their 
various advantages, and discoursed upon the 
benefits which would accrue to the purchaser 
of so desirable a human article. The mer- 
chant then stated the price at which he was 
willing to part with them. Lord Aberdeen 
pointed to the British flag which was flying 
at the masthead, and told the slave-dealer 
that the four boys were slaves no longer, as 
wherever the British flag flew slavery ceased 
toexist. But, in order not to create a hubbub, 
he stated that he was willing to take charge 
of the boys and give the slave-dealer a pres- 
ent almost equivalent to the price which he 
had asked. They took the children up to 
Assiout and handed them over to a mission 
to be baptized and brought up. Then a 
difficulty arose. The missionaries refused 
to baptize them unless their parents or 
adopted parents would take the responsibility 
of presenting them for baptism. Lord and 
Lady Aberdeen at once adopted the four 
boys as their own children, and they were 
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all baptized and placed in good keeping. 
Three of them afterwards died of consump- 
tion. The remaining one grew up and be- 
came an earnest Christian, and is at the 
present moment a missionary in the Soudan. 
They put another Egyptian lad to college at 
Edinburgh, and he is now a missionary in 
China.” 

The Aberdeens had special qualifications 
for the high place they were to occupy in 
Canada. They had traveled extensively 
through the country, and had invested largely 
in cattle-ranching and fruit-raising estates. 
As Governor-General, Lord Aberdeen has 
been unwearied in the discharge of h's official 
and social duties. He has again and again 
traveled through the length and breadth of 
the Dominion, residing for lengthened periods 
in its chief cities from Halifax to Victoria. 
He seems equally at home addressing Boards 
of Trade, University Convocations, or gath- 
erings of the farmers on the prairies or the 
miners on the mountains. His hospitable 


receptions, dinners, and banq iets have given 
a great social éc/a¢ to his official career. 

The Queen’s representative has some de.i- 
cate and difficult duties to discharge in hold- 


ing the balance equal between the rival pol:t- 
ical parties of the Dominion, That Lord 
Aberdeen has not succeeded in pleasing both 
of these parties is not to his discredit. When 
the Tupper Ministry was defeated in 1896 
it made a number of “death-bed appoint 
ments ” to office. Some of these Lord Aber- 
deen, on the advice of the new Ministry, 
declined to sanction, This brought upon 
him the severe criticism of the ex-Ministers ; 
but the Colonial Secretary, the Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain, has vindicated the Governor- 
General, whose official position prevents him 
from vindicating himself. 

No mistress of Rideau Hall, the viceregal 
residence, has ever dispensed amore gracious 
hospitality than the Countess of Aberdeen. 
She carries into effect her democratic 
theories. The servants of the establishment 
belong to a social guild, in which the Earl 
and Countess take profound interest, and in 
whose recreations they take active part. 
Indeed, some society people of the capital 
complain that the Countess has set an exam- 
ple which itis hard to follow in their relations 
to their servants. 

Lady Aberdeen’s philanthropies are not 
bounded by the limits of her home. They 
are wide as the continent—wide as the race. 
One of her first efforts at social amelioration 
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was the establishment of the Onward and 
Upward Society among her tenants, domes- 
tics, and poor people on the Scottish estates. 
It has spread till it has many thousands of 
mea.bers throughout the world. In promo- 
tion of its views the Countess edits a monthly 
magazine with the title “Onward and Up- 
ward.” Her daughter, Lady Marjorie, is the 
editor of ‘Wee Willie Winkie,” a charming 
child’s paper. 

Lady Aberdeen has also organized the 
Woman’s Liberal Federation, of which, for 
a time, she acted as President, embracing a 
body of eighty thousand women in different 
partsof the Empire. Its purpose is to induce 
women “to take an intelligent interest in 
politics, and to make their influence felt in 
all that relates to the moral and social im- 
provement of society.” 

In Canada Lady Aberdeen has organized 
the National Council of Women, with active 
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branches in the principal centers of popula- 
tion throughout the Dominion. Its object is 
to “ promote unity and charity, both among 
religious, philanthropic, and secular asso-cia- 
tions, giving all a chance of knowing of what 
is being done for the good of the world out- 
side their own immediate sphere.” 

The pet scheme of the Countess, however, 
as acommemoration of the Queen’s Jubilee, 
is the establishment of a Victorian Order of 
Nurses for the care of the sick in towns and 
cities, and in remote and destitute places. 
At first some members of the medical profe:- 
sion looked somewhat askance at this move- 
ment, but as it came to be better understood 
it received cordial support. This promises 
to be the best monument of Lady Aberdeen 
in Canada, as the Nursing Association in 
India is of the Countéss of Ava, the accom- 
plished wife of Lord Dufferin, a previous 
Governor-General of the Dominion. 


Fear in the Discipline of Children 


By Stuart H. 


HERE are two causes of fear. The 
first is, naturally enough, a knowl- 


edge of danger. The second is, the 
consciousness of ignorance as to the presence 
or absence of danger. 

An officer of the United States Army once 
said that there were only two “things” of 
which he was afraid. The one was “ women,” 
and the other was “snakes.” In explanation 
he suggested that he did not understand 
either of them, and therefore was afraid. 
Other il'ustrations of this same cause of fear 
are often found in child life. Unless pos- 
sessed of a very optimistic turn of mind or 
of unusual courage, children have an almast 
instinctive fear of darkness. This may be 
explained as timidity arising only because 
the child is unaware of what evils covered up 
by the darkness may work to his harm. In 
the light his way is open. He feels that he 
can see danger when it is present. 

The almost universal fear of solitude is 
an other instance. When surrounded by our 
fa: nilies, and especially by those older and 
str onger, we feel their protection and strength, 
am j are on this account assured of our own 
sec ‘yrity from chance dangers that may assail 
us. Stripped, however, of this companion- 
shi p and reinforcement, the child may well 
fee himself hejpless to combat the many and 
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complex dangers which he already distinctly 
recognizes as dangers, though the ability to 
meet them is felt to be beyond his power. 

Fears, the causes of which are known, are 
very helpful in the training of children. 
Fears resulting from ignorance or from the 
lack of understanding are helpful in that 
they screen the children from danger, but are 
harmful in that they cause a more or less 
complete check to the child’s development in 
certain directions. All causes of fear may 
be included in these two classes. 

There are also two fundamental effects of 
fear on action. The first is the complete 
paralysis or partial inhibition that is shown 
by animals in their shamming feigning 
death, as we say. But the anime Joes not 
become motionless because of any remark- 
able shrewdness. It is ignorant of the fact 
that the eye sees moving objects more read:ly 
than still ones. It is simply “scared stiff.” 
The second fundamental effect of fear on 
action is its influence as a stimulant or incen- 
tive. Butnotice: the direction of the action 
is away from the cause of fear, unless this 
be impossible, in which case it incites to 
ferocity. 

Let this true picture of a school-room illus- 
trate. It was the first day of school in a 
fourth grade, The children had just been 
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promoted to the room from the next lower. 
Half the class were set to work at their seats. 
The other half were arranged in a row, near 
the blackboard, facing the teacher, with 
readers intheir hands. The edict went forth 
that the first child to look off his book would 
be obliged to go to the cloak-room and suffer 
immediate punishment. There was deep 
silence and hard study (?) for a few moments. 
Nobody having as yet been pounced upon, 
some half-dozen, whose curiosity had begun 
to overcome their fear, looked up to see who 
the coming victims were to be. They soon 
found out, and were all summarily despatched 
to the cloak-room, whence they emerged a 
few moments later nursing or wringing their 
tingling hands. The teacher had shown her 
authority. She had instilled fear in each 
member of the class. Some she had par- 
alyzed, and thus blunted all action, sympa- 
thetic or otherwise. Some she had indeed 
stimulated to action; but it was action only 
in the direction of getting away from her as 
soon as possible, either to the grade above 
or out of school altogether. She had for- 
feited that very first day her only hope of 
helping the chiidren in any permanent way 
toa completer living. 

As corollaries of these two principles I 
wish to point out two harmful and three help- 
ful uses of fear. 

Children are warned to keep their hands 
off from things for fear of being poisoned or 
stung or bitten. Everything begins to take 
upon itself some dangerous qualities, and the 
child’s action is necessarily limited. Other 
children must be careful not to get their hands 
dirty, or to get heated, or to get their clothes 
soiled. More or less heavy penalties are 
attached to each of these warnings, so that 
our checking of the child’s development may 
be still more complete. In less cultivated 
homes the terrors of the « bogy ” man, or of 
the policeman, not to mention gypsies or the 
fiery pit, are crowded upon the child’s imag- 
ination. The result is, inevitably, restricted 
develupment, partial paralysis. The child 
cannot freely find out things for himself; he 
cannot indulge in free imagination. Instead, 
he is forced to limit his action to those things 
which have been tried and found to be with- 
out seriously harmful effects. 

Another example of the harmful working 
of fear is found in the pressure of our modern 
school upon the weaker child. Here is a 
task too great for this child. The penalty 
for not getting it is severe. No excuses are 
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accepted. He falls behind; he fears the loss 
of esteem of teacher and schoolmate. In 
other words, the child is afraid, loses power 
of work, becomes discouraged, ceases from 
effort, and appears to belazy. The only way 
in which he can be waked up to vigorous 
action is by such an appeal to what he can 
do well that his fear of falling behind, of 
losing esteem, is disarmed, and he is left free 
(from fear of discouragement) to do his best. 

Restricted development and discourage- 
ment are the two chief harmful effects of fear. 
On the other hand, fear can be of great ser- 
vice.. A mother tells a young child not to go 
near the bonfire, or not to jump rope more 
than a given number of times. Does she 
reason with the child in each case carefu'ly? 
No. She trusts to the child's knowledge of 
her love and care to show that she knows 
what is for the best. She tells the child that 
what it wishes to do is dargerous, anil that 
she will have to punish it, in order to keep it 
from being more severely punished in another 
way. Fear of consequences is used to lead 
the child to avoid harmful things until it is 
old enough to know why they are harmful. 
This is a legitimate use of fear; but it must 
always be fear of consequences, if possible, 
and fear of punishment only as the conse- 
quences are too complex or too remote to be 
fully understood or realized by the chi!d. 

The more especial function of fear is to 
arouse an abhorrence of the wrong. This is 
illustrated by the child when it is particularly 
careful not to harm the property of others, 
or when it rebels against being called 
“mean.” The warning “Don't be mean” 
is an appeal to the fear of doing injustice 
and of consequent dishonor. When the child 
views with horror his own wrong acts as well 
as those of others, and is afraid to lie, afraid 
to steal, and afrazd to be unkind to others, 
then is his fear turned into proper channels. 
Where, moreover, this fear reveals itself in 
an anxiety to please, to do something for 
others, and in tact, and in endeavor to do the 
right, there is disclosed a stimulus, a strong, 
helpful incentive to the right, primarily be- 
cause the child fears the wrong act, fears it 
either for its practical reaction upon himself 
or because of the moral repugnance he has 
for himself when conscious of failure to do 
his best. 

The third helpful use of fear is a develop- 
ment of this, less frequently found. It is 
represented by the precise, correct, conscien- 
tious child, who recognizes the causes of 
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wrong action as due to his own weakness. He 
fears laziness, fears untruthfulness, fears self- 
ishness, fears what is low, not in the con- 
sequences primarily, but in the hold upon his 
own nature. He takes refuge in his ideals 
and in reason. Do not imagine that the 
little prig is an example of this type. He 
(or she) is essentially a little Pharisee, formal, 
self-satisfied, and entirely unconscious of his 
own weaknesses. It is rather the publican 
standpoint, “ Lord, be merciful to me a sin- 
ner.” In him is the fear that makes the 
man. 

Should we attempt to develop this distrust 
of self? Yes, Distrust of these impulses 
and unseasoned thoughts is to be encouraged, 
but only that the child’s confidence in the 
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ultimate triumph of reason and reflection, if 
given opportunity, may be magnified. The 
world has expressed its views of second 
thoughts in many proverbs. Impulse and 
the direct animal mechanism are quick in 
their action, but fear, or prudence (which 
implies fear), leads to reason, the court which 
will present the evidence to the will. 

Fear is an instinct, a guide to animal 
nature, a safeguard against real danger, a 
restraint to impetuous initiative. Reason 
has no need of the instinct of fear, except as 
reason is embodied in physical nature. There 
fear drives us, or should drive us, to reason— 
to our higher nature. This is its chief peda- 
gogical function. 

State Normal School, Mankato, Minn. 


Summer Hotel Manners 
By Mary Mayne 


E meet many young girls at sum- 
mer resorts who diffuse an atmos- 
phere of genial refinement. They 


do not intrude their presence upon others, 
neither are they repellent if one, unintro- 


duced, ventures to address them. They do 
not bore others with ceaseless chatter, neither 
do they retreat into their shell at the social 


hour. They are those of whom the proprie- 
tor of a popular summer hotel once said, 
“ We want more of that kind here.” 

But. unfortunately, there are some who, 
apparentiy, leave their good nanners-at home 
—packed away, to be unfolded in the fall. 
They lack that true courtesy which makes 
people about them comfortable. If one is 
imbued with the consciousness that she is 
richer, better, or in a higher social position 
than those about her, her mental attitude is 
quickly perceived. 

Many bring discomfort into the summer 
home from utter thoughtlessness. They in- 
fringe on the rights and happiness of others, 
simply because they “don't think.” Unhap- 
pily, also, there is sometimes another class, 
who, apparently, willfully disregard good 
social usage because they feel freed from the 
restraints of home; or, strarge as it may 
seem, for the purpose of attracting attention, 
they set at naught the proprieties which 
prevail everywhere among refined men and 
women. Such must be unconscious of the 
opinion inevitably formed about them—or 
they do not care. 


It is a serious thought that, as we grow 
older, it becomes more and more difficult to 
change our habits of thought and action, and 
the principles that govern our lives. One 
who has reached middle age ungenial, dis- 
courteous, selfish, will probably always remain 
so. But the young have it in their power to 
cultivate a genial, sympathetic spirit which 
will instinctively manifest itself in those kind, 
considerate acts which carry happiness to 
other hearts. 

What are some of the things which seem 
thoughtless, unkind, unladylike, at summer 
resorts? Is not gossiping one of these? A 
gossip is one who “tells idle tales.” There 
may be “idle tales” which are not harmful, 
but simply amusing ; but more often they are 
tales in which the faults, peculiarities, or the 
private affairs of others are revealed and dis- 
cussed, perhaps not with any evil intent, but 
simply from a love of talking, from a desire 
to tell something piquant or novel; and usu- 
ally this something a kind, considerate spirit 
would shield with silence. A party of ladies, 
with their fancy-work, on a hotel piazza, or 
gathered in a corner of the parlor in the 
evening, too often listen with morbid interest 
to the gossiper who tells of Mrs. A *s do- 
mestic troubles, how Miss B broke her 
engagement, or what she overheard Mrs. 
Cc say toher husband. The appetite for 
such topics is unwholesome. Would we like 
to have our private affairs or our failings 
thus discussed? Surely we may not only 
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refrain from conversation of this nature, but 
di-courage it by our influence, by speaking a 
good word of the absent, by our tact in 
introducing other topics. “ Put yourself in 
the place of the absent” is a good motto. 

Do not join the army of grumbiers gar- 
risoned at almost every summer resort. It is 
always a mystery why they return year after 
year, as many do, to places about which they 
continually complain. No place suits every 
one. But if evils exist which are not rem- 
edied after proper application, or which can- 
not be remedied, it would be wiser to bear 
them silently or to go away, rather than form 
a habit of grumbling. 
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Has the age of quiet footsteps, refined 
tones of voice, and low, pleasant laughter 
quite passed away? We hope and believe 
not; although often, on hotel piazzas and in 
other public places, we are reminded, by con- 
trast, of long-ago times, when a voice “soft, 
gentle, and low’ wasesteemed “ an excellent 
thing in woman.” Times have changed, out 
itis yet true that loud, coarse talking aid 
laughing, and noisy manners generally, give 
evidence of lack of good breeding. Will not 
our young girls make an effort to be more 
thoughtful about these things, not only for 
their own sakes, but for the credit of their 
mothers ? 


The Fourth Unity 


By William C. Lawton 


HE very essence of the best Greek 
work seems to lie in great part 
herein: that in each masterpiece one 


thought, one passion, one hervic figure, dom- 
inates all. This is especially true, and is 


indeed most fully felt, in regard to sculpture. 
It is no barbaric impulse that bids us gaze 


with admiration at the Hermann-Denkmal, 
the Bavaria, or our own Liberty. So the 
Greeks themseives mention, perhaps oftener 
than any other statue, the monumental Pallas 
whose spear-point soared high above the 
Acropolis. A group, if sculptured at all by 
a Hellenic artist, makes some one supreme 
figure like Apollo dwarf his mother and sister, 
or the Muses, or whoever his attendants may 
be. 

Greek architecture followed the same law. 
Indeed, we are inclined to think the temple 
itself was, in origin and development, actually 
subsidiary to the nobler art of the sculptor, 
who alone could adequately delineate, mag- 
nify, and set upon a pedestal the glorious 
human form divine. Certainly he who 
passed witbin the door of the chief shrine at 
Athens or Olympia felt that the interior was 
little more than a dusty frame for the great 
figure of gold andivory which seemed almost 
too mighty to be contained therein. Even 
he who s:ood a hundred yards away from the 
temple front might well feel that the vertical 
lines of the columns, the fast-narrowing tri- 
angle above them, merely carried his gaze 
contentedly and buoyantly upward to rest at 
iast upon the stately central figure among the 
pediment-statues—the Sgure for which all 


the rest of the structure formed a splendid 
pedestal. 

Almost exactly the same impression is 
made upon us by a Greek tragedy; and this 
is especially true of thé™greatest suc_esses. 
In the Prometheus there is hardly the possi- 
bility of action at all. The protagonist is 
left fettered and helpless in the opening 
scene; at the close he is utterly overwhelmed. 
Even in the complete three-act drama, as we 
ought to call it—if it were preserved—we 
should see him tortured afresh in the second 
act, and released from the crag and vulture 
only toward its close, while the third and 
final picture would bring, not triumph, but 
submission, penitence, reconciliation. Yet 
we may be sure the title-réle was still rightly 
chosen. It is in the highest degree improb- 
able that the resistless victor, Zeus, appeared 
on the stage at all. In utter surrender at the 
last, as in mad defiance before, the generous, 
rash friend of mankind must have dominated 
the scene still. This is, I am confident, one 
réason, and not the least, why the general 
voice names this theological mystery-play as 
the masterpiece of AZschylus. 

It is a very genera: belief, though it can- 
not be fully proven, that the three plays in 
each and every A:schylean trilogy had a firm 
unity of plot, so that they really constituted 
one drama. That the leading character was 
regularly the same through them all cannot 
be asserted, of course. Sometimes it was 
rather the tale of a family that was carried 
through several generations. But the Greeks 
felt the unity of anoble race as we no longer 
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can. The life of the family was infinitely 
more than that of any man. We need only 
recall that to each forlora hope, as, é. g., to 
Thermopyle, were sent by preference mar- 
ried men who had living sons. We console 
ourselves for a tragic death by saying, “ The 
man was unmarried,” or, “ He left only a 
widow.” So, the trilogies tnat passed from 
(Edipus’s or Agamemnon’s woes to their 
children’s do not really weaken my main 
thesis dangerously. 

The entire Oresteian trilogy contains fewer 
verses than “ Hamlet.” (Schiller’s “ Don Car- 
los” is longer than either, not to mention the 
great Wallenstein series.) Nevertheless, the 
restless Greek audience, or the sensitive Attic 
artist of the beautiful, felt that this was too 
long a time to keep all thoughts intent, with 
sternest self-repression, upon a single theme. 
And so Sophocles, in the age when tragedy 
culmiuated, widened the scene? multiplied 
the characters? complicated the plot? Quite 
the contrary. He snapped the links uniting 
the three A°schylean dramas, and strove to 
depict adequately in each single tragedy the 
suprem? moment of a heroic life. The plays 
he offered on the same day were wholly 
diverse from each other in scene and char- 
acter. We dare not even surmise any half- 
concealed artistic harmony in their szo¢1f or 
tone. The seven extant s.ecimens do justify 
us in asserting that each play was satisfying 
and c.mplete in itself. ; 

Here again our choice of the supremely 
successful work is easy. Nearly every lover 
of literature hovers but a moment over either 
(Edipus, to cleave unhesitatingly rather to 
the Antigone. But any choice would justify 
my contention. The dramatist is quite safe 
in daring to leave Creon upon the stage 
while Ant.gone is twice withdrawn, and even 
after her death is announced. Neither are 
the repeated and heavy blows that fall well- 
merited on Creon’s head able to endanger 
for an instant the reyal place held in all our 
thoughts by the discrowned heroine, the un- 
wedded bride, the fearless and innocent suf- 
ferer for the commonest ‘duties and ties of 
human love. It is the fitting and glorious 
elevation of this one figure that makes An- 
tigone the masterpiece of Sophocles. When 
we analyze or cavil at him, call him cold, 
technical, Attic, rather than human, we have 
to put our beloved Antigone resolutely out 
of our mind while we play the critic. 

Indeed, we are not alone in the feeling 
that Greek drama (if not Greek ethics) 
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reaches its noblest height when the maiden 
princess lifts calm, fearless eyes to her angry 
king and declares her inevitable choice—to 
obey the divine and eternal laws, not the 
mere royal or Theban mandate: _ 
Justice, abiding with the gods below, 
Did not ordain decrees like these for men; 
Nor aid I think thy edicts had such force 
So that a mortal man m ght override 
The unwritten changeless statutes of the gods. 
They are not of to-day or yesterday, 
But stand eternal. None knows whence they 
came. 
I would not, dreading any mortal’s pride, 
Be punished by the gods for breaking these. 
I. knew I was to die—why should I not >— 
Even if thou proclaimst it not; and if 
Before my time [ aie, I count it gain. 
For whoso lives, as I, amid many woes, 
What may he have but gain in perishing ? 
But if my mother’s son 
I had left, a corpse, unbuiied, after death, 
That would have troubled me. This grieves me 
not 
Such a woman, even after her departure and 
the tale of her death, remains the true queen 
of tragedy. 

With Euripides, it must be confessed, our 
case is not so clear. To A:schylus, man, 
however heroic, is but a helpless instrument, 
through which a just but austere law divine 
works out its signal lesson and warning. 
Sophocles realizes both the dignity and the 
pathos of the individual life more adequately, 
yet he, too, feels that law is just, though the 
gods interfere less directly in human affairs; 
and, indeed, the justification of fate comes by 
preference from within, from the pain-racked 
human heros own heart. Euripides is not 
so sure of the divine justice and wisdom. 
Certainly the quarrelsome Pantheon de- 
scribed by early poets and in crude tradi- 
tional myths horrified him. The swift decay 
and downfall of Athens in his later years 
must have embittered his agnostic doubts. 
I fully believe (going so far with Professor 
Verrall) that parts, at least, of plays like the 
Jon and the raging Hercules must be aimed 
with deadly intent at the orthodox belief in 
the very existence of the popular gods. But 
just so far as these doubts obtruded them- 
selves, and complicated his plots with chance, 
injustice, and divine caprice, he became un- 
Hellenic, inartistic, ineffective. 

Even though we may not feel really and 
fully assured that our world is governed with 
justice, it is necessary fdr the artist, if not for 
the preacher, to crowd back his doubts— 
unless, indeed, he can make the compensa- 
tions of heaven as vivid, as realistic, as artis- 
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tically near to us, as the sufferings of earth. 
This the Greek poet, at any rate, never did. 
He was too much in love with Athens to 
crave the Elysian fields, any more than Dr. 
Johnson ever cared to leave London and the 
club for the country and Nature. 

Nor did Shakespeare succeed better here. 
The sulphurous prison-house whence the noble 
elder Hamlet comes, and whither he returns, 
inspires only vague horror and dread in the 
living. To be sure, the dying prince Hamlet 
says to his friend : 


If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 

Absent thee from felicity awhile, 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath with 
pain 

To tell my story. 


But it seems clear that he says it precisely 
because he is still conscious that for a well- 
balanced and resolute nature like Horatio’s 
this is zo¢ a harsh but a just and goodly 
world—and that Horatio himself will realize 
this, if tided safely over the hasty generous 
impulse to share his friend’s, his liege’s, 
death. 

I believe, then, that the best work of art 
is, other things being equai, the simplest, the 
most sculpturesque, if you like; that one 
noble human character should be its central 
subject; that the mimic scene should repre- 
sent the supreme crisis in the heroic life; 
that the protagonist should work out his 
doom, should “dree his own weird,” under 
the operations—whether within or outside 
himself—of a just supreme law, a law which 
appeals to us, and even to him, as signally 
justified in this very catastrophe. 

Among Shakespeare’s great tragedies, 
“Othello” seems to me ia form the most per- 
fect, because each character and scene and 
line is subordinated to Othello’s delusion, and 
to his vengeance. Ot course, jealousy is in 
itself a most ignoble motive, Lut there is only 
nobility at the core of Othello’s nature. 
Indeed, not merely of our terror, but even of 
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our pity, his misery claims even a larger 
share than the innocent and lovely Desde- 
mona. Surely we are purified frem his fatal 
weakness, rather than tempted into it, as we 
listen. Indeed, much of our enjoyment in 
Titanic and heroic tragedy lies in our con- 
sciousness that this sin and this sorrow are 
upon a scale, an elevation as it were, that 
we need not fear we shall ever share.. As a 


fragment from a lost Greek comedy finely 
puts it (Meineke Frag. Ed. Didot, p. 614): 


The soul forgets her woes, 
Led to oblivion by an alien grief. 
With pleasure, and made wiser, we depart. 
For each who sees a trouble, heavier far 
Than he has suffered, fall on other men, 
Lamenteth less his own calamity. 


Perhaps “‘ Macbeth ” purges some men with 
equal effect from murderous ambition. Hap- 
pily, however, this is a fault far rarer than 
jealousy. Those who already suffer from 
that paralysis of the will which many call the 
prevailing weakness of scholars will hardly 
be cured by any degree of familiarity with 
“ Hamlet.” Atany rate, I feel—as any classi- 
cal schoolmaster is bound, perhaps, to feel— 
that Shakespeare usually overcrowds his 
stage, over-complicates his soZzf, introduces 
too often underplots appealing to lighter 
sentiment or to mere love of fun, and that 
in general his drama is often too much like a 
great fragment of real life, rudely hewn away 
from the rest, and set down, unshaped and 
incomplete, before our eyes. 

In fact, perhaps my meaning will be inter- 
preted—rather unfairly—to be nearly this: 
that the ideal tragedy should be only abou: 
1,353 verses in length; that all the resources 
of song and instrumentation, drapery and 
color, should be subordinated to a noble cen- 
tral figure very like Antigone; and, lastly. 
that possibly no vehicle of utterance will ever 
be so-suitabie for a love canzone as Italian, 
for a patriotic ballad as German, for lyrical 
tragedy as fittn-century Attic Greek ! 
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The Facts of the Moral Lite! 


Even if Professor Wundt has failed to 
recognize the value of the most recent Brit- 
ish and American works on Ethics, there 
can be no doubt of the value of his own 
work, two of the three volumes of which are 
now at hand, and, thanks to the translators, 
in excellent English form. 

His object in the first volume is to estab- 
li:h ethics upon a sure foundation by the 
scientitic empirical method of investigating 
the psychological facts upon which the moral 
life is based. For the discovery of ethical 
principles the road lies through ethnic psy- 
chology, whose field covers the history of 
primitive man and the history of civilization. 

This method is illustrated by a study of the 
ethical vocabulary for light on the origin and 
development of ethical ideas—language being 
for psychology what the earth’s strata are for 
geology. Here we learn that the germ idea of 
good and bad was the objective idea of a 
person, whose conduct his fellows approved 
or disapproved. The subsequent develop- 
ment of ethical phraseology shows a continu- 
ous “ zzwardizing and deepening ” of ethical 
conceptions, an enhancement of the value set 
on disposition and character, and a growing 
esteem of characteristics other than those of 
a merely utilitarian sort. 


The mooted question whether it is religious © 


or ethical ideas that are aboriginal, and which 
are grounded in the other, has been confused 
by a lack of agreement as to what is properly 
called religious. Many writers have identified 
primitive mythology and religion, but, as 
Wundtsays, only those elements of the myth 
deserve to be called religious which retain the 
religious character through all the differenti- 
ations of the later development. This char- 
acter he finds only in the ideas and feelings 
which apprekend “an ideal existence,” z. ¢., 
an order of things that satisfies the highest 
conceptions of the mind. Now, the iceal 


1 Ethics: An Investigation into the Facts and Laws 
G ike Moral Life. By Wilhelm Wundt, Professor of 

men gt in the pane ot Lei zis. Vol. I. Intro- 
duction: The Facts of the Moral Life. Translered 
(from the second German edition, 1892) by Julia Gulli- 
ver, Professor of Philosophy in Rockford College, and 
Edward Bradford Titchener, Sage Professor of Psy- 
chology in Cornell University. $2.25. Vol. II. Ethical 
Systems. Translated by Margaret Floy Washburn, Pro- 
— of Fopchoney and Ethicsin Wells College. $1.75. 

he Macmillan Company, New York, 
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world of the religious imagination in early 
times is by no means alwaysethical. But as 
soon as the thought arises of ideal moral ex- 
emplars of conduct, or of an ideal moral order 
of the universe, it always expresses itself re- 
ligiously. Later on, this ethical conception 
acquires a basis independent of religion, 
when morality is set up in law and custom, 
and later still, when the idea of a universal 
moral order is purified by philosophic re- 
flection. The conception of personal exem- 
plars of morality is transmitted from the early 
mythologic times of gods and heroes to the 
religions of civilization, and in these acquires 
its most effective ethical form, especially in 
Christianity. 

Here the conflict between external precept 
and internal duty, which could not be ended 
by the religious ethics of the nations, is 
reconciled. For Christianity, as Vinet has 
said, “is conscience raised to the highest ex- 
ercise.” Now, says Wundt, “religion ard 
morality tend more and more to blend in an 
inseparable unity, but a unity that is purged 
of all ethically worthless elements.” This is 
precisely what we are constantly affirming. 
that nothing is of religious value which is 
not of ethical value. The difference between 
religion and ethics is, as Professor Muirhead 
has said, in concurrence with Wundt, simply 
a difference in the point of view from which 
the same subject matter is regarded. The 
characteristic of the religious conscience is 
that it accepts the moral laws as divine com- 
mands. 

But while religious motives have been 
requisite for the development of moral 
ideas, the question remains whether moral 
ideas can ultimately dispense with them. 
M. Guyau, in his “ Non-Religion of the 
Future,” contends that religion is to be su- 
perseded by sociology; 2. ¢., that motives 
drawn from the social life of man are to take 
the place of the love of God, which seems to 
him to be on the wane. This requires us 
to examine the social factors of morali'y. 
Wundt’s study of “Custom and the Moral 
Life ” and “ The Conditions of Moral Evolu- 
tion in Savagery and Civilization” runs into 
such wealth of detail that at times one can 
hardly see the wood on account of tke trees. 
The conclusion is that two fundamental psy- 
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choiogical motives have been constantly con- 
cerned in carrying on the whole social evolu- 
tion thus far, These two are the feeling of 
reverence and the feeling of affection—or, as 
we prefer to say, of sympathy—the former 
relating to what is superhuman, the latter to 
the human. The former is the spring of the 
religious, the latter of the social, develop- 
ment. They interact in manifold ways, each 
helping or shaping the other, and the moral 
evolution can proceed from neither by itself 
alone. The distinguishing characteristic of 
Christianity is its humanistic spirit, which 
sets it apart from all other religions. The 
moral union effected by the modern State 
looks toward the larger union of humanity 
based on the commor nature of man, but it 
is precisely this which is the social ideal of 
Christianity. This it is which justifies the 
claim of Christianity to be the universal relig- 
ion, the faith of men who realize their unity 
in the thought of God. 

Professor Wundt's discussion of the con- 
ditions of the moral evolution in civilized 
society is masterly. Viewed apart from its 
movement toward the goal of hope, the whole 
result of civilization at a given time may seem 
a dubious good. Anti-social activities flour- 
ish side by side with social. Along with 
means and motives to higher ethical perfec- 
tion stronger temptations and aids to immo- 
rality are presented. More moral force is 
required now than ever before, ani life, 
though easier in its details, has become more 
difficult of living; so much greater are the 
tasks it imposes. The dangers of civilization 
are to be escaped only by a further advance 
in civilization—that is to say, as Matthew 
Arnold expressed it, by a more thorough 
moralization. 

Wundt’s research arrives at these two psy- 
chological laws of the moral evolution: (1) 
“The law of the three stages,” or of’ the 
successive differentiation and unification of 
moral ideas. The first stage, lacking moral 
incentive, is transcended through the influ- 
ence of religious ideas. In the second stage 
morality begins variously to form itself in 
local laws and customs, and in the third, 
under changed religious ideas and the grow- 
ing influence of philosophy, becomes univer- 
salized and broadly humanistic. (2) “The 
law of the heterogony of ends” is an expres- 
sion of the commonly experienced faxt that 
the effects of any purposed action include 
more than the original purpose, and generate 
new motives for further actions, in a continu- 
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ally extending transformation of effects into 
causes. Thus it is impossible from any point 
of outlook over the future to set bounds of 
thought to the course of events. The most 
that can be anticipated is a general outline 
of the immediate future. “ Reality is always 


fuller and richer than theory.” 


The second volume is mostly devoted to 
epitomizing the history of ethical discussion 
and system-building from the time of Soc- 
rates until now. This has already been well 
enough done in Professor Sidgwick’s “ His- 
tory of Ethics,” but Professor Wundt gives a 
fuller account of the Continental schools. 
Concluding with a chapter of’ general criti- 
cism, Wundt finds the tendency now prevail- 
ing to be toward a “moderate altruistic 
utilitarianism,” which puts “the essence of 
morality ” in a harmonious balance between 
“benevolent” and “selfish instincts”—a 
statement which blurs the distinction be- 
tween due self-regard, which Wundt justly 
calls one of the most difficult moral duties, 
and an always immoral selfishness, The 
future advance of ethical theory Wundt 
seems to anticipate in the line of “ universal 
evolutionism,” whose study of the motives 
and laws of the individual will shall point to 
a social will embodied in but transcending 
individual consciousness, and embracing the 
life-problems of individuals in its broader 
purposes. Such a forecast may seem to 
augur an ultimate return of ethics to its early 
home in theology. 

The value of Professor Wundt’s work isin 
its demonstration of the indissoluble bond 
between morality ard religion. Its defect is 
in its account of * Christian Ethics” as in- 
cluding merely the patristic and medizval 
writers, together with the Protestant Reform- 
ers, but not the teachings of Jesus. Itisa 
false opposition in which Christian ethics 
thus delimited is set to modern ethics. Nor 
is ittrue to represent the former as interested 
in the world beyond the grave to the neglect 
of the present. Christian ethics, so far as 
its best modern expositors have based it on 
the teachings of its Master, views the two 
worlds as one and inseparable, and this world 
as the world it must regenerate. On this 
subject Wundt seems unacquainted with the 
best work of recent British and American 
writers. Great as our obligations are to 
Kant and Hegel, yet English writers were the 
pioneers in modern ethic-, and it is to Anglo- 
American rather than to German sources 
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that we still look for the most satisfactory of 
recent products. 

The third volume, still in the hands of the 
translators, discusses “The Principles of 
Morality and the Sphere of their Validity.” 


The Wisdom of Zarathustra’ 

This is not a work of light literature. Every 
sentence is difficult to understand, notwith- 
standing all the notes furnished by the trans- 
iator and editors. Nevertheless, the religion 
of Zarathustra is worth the trouble of study. 
Its lofty morality stirs us, and its force upon 
Western religious thought is not yet spent. 
True, but few followers of Zarathustra re- 
main. ‘They are the so-called Parsis of India. 
Alexander and Mahomet exterminated from 
Iran most of Zarathustra’s disciples. Yet his 
influence is still at work in covert, curious 
ways. 

The reader will also be startled, in reading 
these pages, to find analogues and identities 
with the Jewish and Christian systems, This 
does not prove that the one borrowed from 
the other. In all cases they arose from the 
same source, Cali it, as you please, psych plogic 
unity or one primitive revelation. Zarathus- 
tra faced the problem of good and evil. Most 
of the prophets of etbnic religions had de- 
cided that God is notentirely good. Soit had 
happened in the history of the gods of India, 
Egypt, and Greece. China evaded the ques- 
tion by a practical atheism. Zarathustra 
declared that God is perfect in love, but 
imperfect in power. 

Christ revealed the fact that the solution of 
the antinomy is in man’s soul—where the 
mourner is blessed, where all pain becomes 
ecstasy, and evil is the permanent condition 
of spiritual develupment. 

What Zarathustra declared to be going on 
in the invisible world, where always there is 
war in heaven, Christ taught must forever go 
on in each man’s moral consciousness, be- 
cause the kingdom of heaven is within, prior, 
in the order of existence, to its being without. 

Our readers generally are aware of the 
conclusion at which John Stuart Mill arrived: 
If God be all-powerful, he is not all-benevo- 
lent; if he be ali-benevolent, God is not 
omnipotent. This was the conclusion of 
Zarathustra, and it is the logical basis of all 
dualis:ic religions. Brahminism, like modern 

1 The Zend-Avesta. Translated by James Darme- 
steter. Part I. The Vendidad. Part II. The Sivézahs, 
Yasts, and Nyayis. 1 Vol. Third volume of the Sacred 


Books of the East. The Christian Literature Com- 
pany, New York. $3. 
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“ Christian Science,” disposed of the problem 
of evil by declaring evil to belong to the life 
which is not reality buta dream. Against 
this theory the Persian religion is in array. 

There was atime when the prophets of 
the Jews declared that the religion of Jehovah 
and of Ahura-Mazda were substantially the 
same. 

There can be no doubt that Mazdeism 
entered into the theology of not cnly the 
Gnostic heretics, but also of as orthodox a 
writer as St. Augustine. Undoubtedly the 
Albigensians, the Cathari, and some more 
obscure sects of the early and middle ages 
derived their theology from the religion of 
Persia. 

In tracing back to its origin the genesis of 
Milton’s Satan we come on the roadway to 
the Zend-Avesta. The Avesta was written 
at different ages and by different hands, but 
it may be believed that the earlier gathas 
or songs represent supstantially the position 
of Zarathustra. This we say, although Pro- 
fessor Darmesteter intimates that Zarathustra 
is not a his.orical personage. That theory 
is no longer received. 

In the first gatha the situation is plain: 
The prophet is called to decide between two 
religious theories then in vogue, dualism and 
monism. He decides in favor of the former, 
and the Avesta, so far as we have it, describes 
the development of that religious idea. 

In reality this is but a small section of 
the primitive sacred scriptures of Mazdeism. 
The rest has been lost, probably at the time 
of the conquest of Alexander. 

What we have is in reality a liturgical 
work—a volume of hymns, litanies, prayers, 
and sacrificial formule. In effect the work 
is more useful as a means of revealing the 
religion of Mazdeism than as a work of sys- 
tematic theology. The book of worship of 
any people may be accepted as an evidence 
of what was at one period actually believed. 

The English version of Darmesieter's 
translation of the Avesta is not reckoned so 
good as the French, but'the French version 
published in the annals of the Musée Guimet 
is difficult to procure ard is costly and 
voluminous. With this we are content. It 
serves all our practical purposes, except that it 
needs further explanatory notes. 

A dispatch from London says that Mark 
Twain, answering a request that he deliver a 
lecture at Newport, Monmouthshire, writes 
that he has decided to abandon lecturing. 
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Books of the Week 


[The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending September 9. 
Prices will be found under the head of Books Received 
in the preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly 
report of current literature will be supplemented by 
fuller reviews of the more important works.] 

America’s Foreign Policy, by Theodore 
Salisbury Woolsey, is a collection of excep- 
tionally vigorous essays and addresses by the 
Professor of International Law in Yale Law 
School upon the pressing public questions 
within the field of his specialstudy. Among 
the subjects discussed are the Nicaragua 
Canal, our attitude towards Hawaii and 
Spain, and the proposed change of National 
policy from that prescribed by Washington 
and Jefferson to that imposed by member- 
ship in the international concert of powers. 
We reserve the volume for further notice. 
(The Century Company, New York.) 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have now 
carried the new edition of George Meredith’s 
works through Zhe Adventures of Harry 
Richmond and Beauchamp’s Career; two 
stories which all true Meredithians regard as 
among the most characteristic works of the 
novelist, but which lovers of fiction for its 
own sake d? not find as attractive as “ Diana” 
or “ The Ordeal of Richard Feverel.”’ 

The latest published volume of the “ Sto- 
ries by Foreign Authors” series includes 
Polish, Greek, Belgian, and Hungarian 
Stories. Itseems to us quite the best of the 
series so far published. The authors repre- 
sented are Sienkiewicz, Bikélas, Maeterlinck, 
Lemonnier, and Jékai. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.) 

The latest volume in “ The Modern Reader's 
Bible” contains the writings ascribed to St. 
John, Zhe Gospel, Epistles, and Revelation, 
with the usual introduction and notes by 
Professor Moulton. These writings, Pro- 
fessor Moulton declares, are the storm- 
centers of modern controversy. Of thatcon- 
troversy, however, “ The Modern Reader’s 
Bible” takes no account; it deals with these 
writings simply from the standpoint of litera- 
ture. (The Macmillan Company, New York.) 

The Death and Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, by Edmond Stapfer (Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons, New York), is the last of three 
volumes, of which the two predecessors are 
“Jesus Christ Before His Ministry” and 
“Jesus Christ During His Ministry.” The 
three volumes constitute together a study in 
the life of Christ; it is constructive rather 
than critical, and aims to give rather a por- 


traiture of the life than either a discussion of 
doubtful questions or a criticism on the Gos- 
pel narrative. This purpose is well accom- 
plished. Like Stalker’s “ Life of Christ” in 
this respect, it is much fuller and more com- 
plete in its treatment. As compared with 
Farrar, Geikie, or Edersheim, it contains, 
reiatively speaking, no information from 
Greek or Jewish sources, but for this very 
reason does not deflect the reader’s attention 
from the direct narrative. For a simple but 
carefully studied account of the events we 
know of no better book than this. But it is 
simply this—nothing more. 

Lights and Shadows of American Life, 
by the Rev. A. C. Dixon, D.D., is a collec- | 
tion of thirteen short sermons, plain and 
simple talks, on Our Homes, Our Breadwin- 
ners, Our Money-Makers, etc., not free from 
rigorism or from superficiality, but, on the 
whole, a good specimen of light literature in 
a serious vein, with usefulsuggestions. From 
the same publishers we have Wissions and 
Politics in Asia, by Robert E. Speer, short 
“studies of the svirit of the Eastern peoples, 
the present making of history in Asia, and 
the part therein of Christian Missions ”"—a 
handy and useful book for the general reader 
who desires to look beneath the surface of 
the Eastern question or ques‘ions. (The 
F. H. Revell Company, New York.) 

The Acts of the Apostles, with Notes Crit- 
ical and Practical, by the Rev. M. F. Sadler. 
We have already noticed the preceding 
volumes of this commentary as written from 
the sacerdotal high-churchman’s point of 
view. The strain this puts on the exegete 
is illustrated by the note on Acts xiii., 2, 
“ As they ministered to the Lord and fasted,” 
viz.: “I have not the slightest doubt but 
that there is here meant the offering up to 
God of a Christian Aarovpyia, or Liturgy, 
which was always an Eucharistic or Com- 
munion office.” If so, then in Romans xv., 
16, Paul’s saying that he was ‘a minister of 
Jesus Christ” describes him as a celebrant 
of the eucharistic office! (The Macmillan 
Company, New York.) 

It is admitted that there are objections to 
the theory of organic evolution, as there are 
to the theory of gravitation. To present 
these objections is the aim of Organic Evo- 
lution Considered, by Professor Fairhurst, of 
Kentucky University, who has marshaled 
them in formidable show. It appears as if 
the author thought that it is, on the whole, 
advisable for theists to reject the theory he 
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combats. He holds that at least half a dozen 
“fiats were necessary in creation.” To obvi- 
ate any conflict between Genesis and Geology 
he is obliged to fail back on the now discred- 
ited assumption that by the “ days” of Gen- 
esis were meant indefinite periods, (The 
Christian Publishing Company, St. Louis.) 

Letters to His Son on Religion, by Roun- 
dell, First Earl of Selborne, is not the sort 
of book by which we should expect to make 
religion interesting to a modern young per- 
son, though it is the sort of book that was 
highly esteemed long ago. It is written ina 
theological rather than a practical vein, and 
so far as theological is rather out of date. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York.) 

There reach us simultaneously a new edi- 
tion of the Rev. James Paton’s Zhe Story 
of John G. Paton, which is now, the title- 
page te ls us, in its fifteen-thousandth edition 
(Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York), 
and the third part of the edition of Mr. 
Paton’s Autobiography (The F. H. Revell 
Company, New York). The latter brings the 
record of Mr. Paton's life down to the pres- 
ent year. The appearance of the two books 
at the same time is only one indication of the 
well-known fact that the heroic hfe of this 
missionary and his adventures among the 
South Sea cannibals make a more fascinating 
tale than can be found in most works of fic- 
tion. The deep feeling for humanity, the 
perfect simplicity of character, and the 
boundless enthusiasm in missionary work 
were united in Mr, Paton. 

To the increasingly large number of ex- 
cellent editions of “Standard Authors ” for 
school and college use must be added Mr, 
W. H. Hudson's version of Goldsmith's Vicar 
of Wakefield; it is cleverly illustrated (D. 
C. Heath & Co., Boston); Professor D. C. 
Tovey’s Gray’s English Poems, with com- 
ments and notes which at first sight seem 
almost ludicrously disproportionate in length 
to the poems themselves, but which, never- 
theless, contain some extremely interesting 
information, especially about Gray’s knowl- 
edge of the Norse and Welsh poems (The 
Macmillan Company, New York); and (in 
the Athenzum Press series) a volume of 
Select Poems of Shelley, edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by Professor W. J. Alex- 
ander, of the University College, Toronto 
(Ginn & Co., New York). 

The distant approach of the holiday season 
is heralded by the publication this week of sev- 
eral books for children. The name of Ruth 
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Ogden is pleasantly familiar to young readers 
as that of the author of “ The Little Queen 
of Hearts,” and other stories. Ais Little 
Royal Highness is in a vein with which this 
writer has made us familiar, and is well cal- 
culated to interest and amuse young children. 
It is prettily illustrated. Still younger chil- 
dren will like the pictures, at least, in Mrs. 
W. Chance’s A Book of Cats. Mrs. Chance 
has made a special study of the household 
pet, and her drawings admirably bring out 
familiar characteristics and amusing atti- 
tudes. The text is not particularly designed 
for young children, but contains some out-of- 
the-way information about cats. Both these 
books are published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
(New York). Two stories for older children 
come from the Pilgrim Press (Boston). A 
Frontier Hero, by 1. T. Thurston, and Zhe 
Gap in the Fence, by Harriet L. Jerome, are 
well suited for Sunday-school libraries. Both 
illustrate the great advance in common-sense 
methods and in freedom from cant which 
Sunday-school literature has made within 
the last decade or two. There is nothing 
uncomfortable or morbid about either of 
these books, and each has the story-telling 
power in a considerable degree. 


Literary Notes 


—There is to be a biography of the late 
Earl of Lytton, one of his daughters being 
its author. 


—A bust of Alphonse Daudet is to be 
erected in the principal square of the town 
of Tarascon. ‘ 

—A volume of “ New Letters of Walter 
Savage Landor, Private and Public,” 1s ar- 
nounced in London, 

—Miss Helen Hay, elder daughter of the 
new Secretary of State, is about to publish a 
volume of poems in London. 

—A Boston publisher states that his sales 
this summer have been a hundred per cent. 
better than those of a year ago. 

—Mr. Whistler is said to be engaged on 
a new book, that is to be on the lines of 
“The Gentle Art of Making Enemies.” 

—The Rev. S. Baring-Gould, the English 
writer, is credited with the authorship of 
more books in the British Museum Catalogue 
than any other living writer. 

—Mr. W. T. Stead is editing a new series 
to be entitled “The Russian Library,” 
which Mr. Grant Richards is to begin early 
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in September with M. Pobyedonotseff’s « Re- 
flections of a Russian Statesman.” 


— Book Auctions in England in the Sev- 
enteenth Century” is the title of the new 
volume of “ The Book-lover’s Library.” 


—The London “ Academy” says: “ We 
are very sorry to hear but indifferent accounts 
of the health of Dr. George Macdonald.” 


—The Hon. Hannis Taylor, late American 
Minister to Spain, has completed the second 
volume of his work on “The Origin and 
Growth of the English Constitution,” and it 
is announced for immediate publication. 


—Octave Thanet (Miss Alice French), who 
has been writing some short stories based on 
labor problems for “Scribner’s Magazine,”’ 
has included a number of these tales in a 
volume called “ The.Heart of Toil,” which 
will soon appear from the press of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


—Dr. Caird, late of Glasgow University, 
whose death was reported in The Outlook 
recently, left a considerable quantity of 
manuscripts, which are being prepared for the 
press by his brother, the Master of Balliol 
College. These manuscripts include addresses 
which were delivered annually to the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. 


—Mr. Collingwood’s life of his uncle, 
“Lewis Carroll,” will contain (the “ Athe- 
nzum ” tells us) considerable extracts from a 
highly characteristic diary, including a record 
of a Russian tour with Canon Liddon. 
Among Lewis Carro'l’s effects were three 
albums filled with photographs taken by 
himself. They include hitherto unpublished 
portraits of Mr. Ruskin, Tennyson, Lord 
Salisbury and his children, the Rossettis, the 
Duke of Albany, Mr. Holman Hunt, Mr. 
George Macdonald, etc. 

—The “Literary World” comments as 
follows on the recent sale of Bronté relics in 
London: “ There has been an auction sale of 
Bronté relics in London—shabby hassocks, 
water-color sketches, toilette articles, bureau 
‘fixings,’ and the like—but the worshipers 
were few and the prices low, and for many 
things there were no bids at all. It was all 
over in a little while. . . . The shame and 
sorrow of it is that such mementos of such 
women should be put up for sale atall. If 
it had been done in the United States, what 
a castigation should we have received from 
England! On the whole, we judge that deli- 
€acy is about evenly distributed.” 
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Books Received 


For the week ending September 16 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW wane 
Brewster, Frances Stanton, and Emma A. Thomas. 
— ae and Songs for Children. 60 cts. 
. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK 
Moule, ne C. G.. D.D. Colossian Studies. $1.75. 
BARNES & CO., NEW YORK 
Baskervill, W. Si Anglo- Saxon Prose Reader. 
1E CENTURY CO., NEW YORK 
Edited by A. T. Schauffler. 30 cts. 
ORDON COOGLER, COLUMBIA, S. C 
Purely Griginal Verse. $1. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK 
Yechton, Barbara. A Lovable Crank. $1.50. 
Perry, Walter Copland. ‘The Women of Homer. 
Krout, Mary H. Hawaii anda Revolution. $2. 
Forbes, Archibald. The Life of Napoleon the Third. 


$1.20. 


a 


$2.50, 


3.5 
Cantoa, William. The Invisible Playmate and W. V. 
Her Book. $1.50. 
Farmer, James Eugene. The Grenadier. 
Robertson, Alexander, D.D. T 


$3.50. 


$1.25. 

The Bible of St. Mark. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 

Nelson, Kathleen Gray. Tuen, Slaveand Empress. $1.25, 

Brooks, Elbridge S. The Master of the Strong Hearts. 


Through Armenia on Horse- 


a oe George H. 
back. $2. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
Comm, William, Selections from ‘the Poetical Works: 
Introduction and Notes by yomee O. Murray 
C The Athenzum Press Series.) 
Gage, Alfred Payson. The as 7 "Physics. (Re- 
vised Edition.) $1.20, 

HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
Colquhoun, Archibald R. China in Transformation. 
Fuller, Henry H. ‘The Art of Memory. 

The Golfer’s Alphabet. Rhymes by W. G. Van T. 
Sutphen. Illustrations by A. B. Frost 
Thorpe, Francis Newton. A enatitaneenes History of 
the American People—1776-1850. In Iwo Volumes, 
Price per volume, $2.50. 
Hogan, Louise E. A Study of a Child. $2.50. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Edgerton, oo Arthur. Voices of the Mornin 
The Legal Revolution of 1892. By a Law- 
Revolutionist. $l. 
LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON, MASS. 
Tomlinson, Everett T. The. | with Old Hickory. 
(War of 1812 Series.) $1.5 
Foss, 7 ee Songs of W ar and Peace. 

GMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 

Lyall, Edn. Hope the Hermit. $1.50. 
THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK 
Kidd, Benjamin. ‘Ihe Control of the Tropics. 75 cts. 
McCarthy, Justin. The Story of Gladstone’s Life. 
(Second Edition, Revised.) 
J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 
Sienkiewicz, Henryk. ‘lhe Fate of a "Soldier. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, NEW YORK 
The Holy Bible. Revised hi ersion, with References. $1.25. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Moses, Bernard. Spanish Rule in America. 
Mivart, St. George. 


Kbiding 


$1.25. 


$1 25. 
The Groundwork of Science. $1.75. 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 

Clarke, Annie. Light Amid the Shadows. 50 cts. 
ROYCROFT SHOP, EAST AURORA, N. Y. 

Hand and Brain: A Symposium of Essays on Social- 

ism, by William Morris and others. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Chapman, John Jay. Causes and Consequences. $1.25. 
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The Churches and the Czar’s Message 

We have seen in the “British Weekly ” 
a suggestion which we wish most heartily to 
second, viz., that the Christian pulpits of the 
world ought at once and with great unanimity 
to help to influence public opinion in the di- 
rection of a hearty approval of the message 
of the Czar favoring international disarma- 
ment. The influence of the churches on pub- 
lic affairs, when they move together, can 
hardly be exaggerated. The fact that the 
Christian pulpit after Mr. Cleveland’s Venez- 
uela message turned the tide of popular 
feeling into a better channel would hardly be 
disputed by any one familiar with the facts. 
If the pulpits of the United States would at 
once give such attention and commendation 
to this remarkable document as our contem- 
porary recommends in Great Britain, public 
opinion would quickly make itself felt in 
well-nigh unanimous approval. 


The Religious Outlook in Hawaii 
The thirty-fifth annual report of the Ha- 


waiian Evangelical Association is very inter- 


esting reading. It gives a bird’s-eye view 
of the religious forces at work in the new 
possessions of our Republic. The first notice- 
able fact in connection with this Association 
is that it is composed of at least two denomi- 
nations, viz., Congregational and Presbyterian. 
The next fact is that, after the first mention 
of the names, there is nothing further to 
. distinguish one denomination from another. 
Another fact of interest is that the body is 
composed about equally of foreigners and 
natives. The activities are divided as fol- 
lows: “Church Work Among the Natives ;” 
“ School Work Among the Natives;” “ Work 
Among the Chinese;” “Work Among the 
Japanese ;” “ Work Among the Portuguese ;” 
“ Work in English ;” “Foreign Department.” 
The story of the work among the Chinese, 
under: the leadership of Mr. F. H. Damon 
and his accomplished wife, is one of the most 
interesting and instructive in current mission- 
ary history. Their gracious and beautiful 
home is the center of the enterprise to which 
they have both given their best. energies. 
The work among the Japanese is regarded 
as conspicuously important because the Jap- 
anese are the only class of foreigners who 
have political ambitions. The Chinese are 
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content to make money, but the Japanese 
want a hand in the government.. They must, 
therefore, be educated. The foreign mission 
work of Hawaii is on islands more remote. 
Their missionaries are already on the Mar- 
shall Islands, the Gilbert Islands, and on 
the Marquesas and other islands, and their 
heroism and devotion are unsurpassed. The 
chief church at Honolulu is the noble Union 
Church, whose edifice would be an ornament 
to any American city. Until recently the 
pastor of this church has been the Rev. D. 
P. Birnie, who has now resigned. He has 
just been succeeded by the Rev. William 
Kincaid, who, after an honorable ministry in 
this country, and in Canada we believe, has 
accepted his cail to Honolulu. 


A Curious Controversy in English Methodism 

We use the word Methodism instead of 
Wesleyanism simply because Wesleyanism 
in England is practically synonymous with 
Methodism in the United States. The Rev. 
J. Agar Beet, D.D., is perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished Biblical scholar in the denomina- 
tion. He is not only a man of erudition, 
but of eminent piety, and justly honored 
among his brethren. Dr. Beet has recently 
published a book on “ The Last Things,” in 
which he teaches the doctrine of conditional 
immortality. Dr. Beet’s position may be in- 
ferred from the following extract from an 
article of his in the “Expository Times.” 
He says: “I readily admit that the advocates 
of what they call ‘coaditional immortality’ 
have done good service by exposing the 
baselessness of the popular doctrine of the 
intrinsic and endless permanence of the 
human soul. They have also cone good 
service by demanding a reconsideration of 
the whole matter; and by protesting against 
a theory long dominant in the Christian pul- 
pit, which, as I believe, goes far beyond the 
teaching of Holy Scripture.” The position 
of Dr. Beet, as we understand it, is essentially 
that of the late Drs. R. W. Dale and Edward 
White in England and many eminent teachers 
in the United States, among whom may be 
mentioned Mr. Beecher. The Wesleyan 
Conference in England has called Dr. Beet 
to task, and, as a result, he has promised not 
to publish any more editions of his book, and 
not to teach to his students his views con- 
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cerning conditional immortality and future 
punisnment, The case is exciting great in- 
terest among the Free Churches of England. 
We do not presume, with our present light, 
to criticise the attitude of Dr. Beet, but we 
cannot now understand how he could ever 
have promised to publish no more editions of 
his book and to refrain from teaching doc- 
trines which he regards as soimportant.. The 
world is wide, and if he could not have done 
so in his present ecclesiastical relations, it 
would not have been difficult for him to have 
made others, and not imzossible for him to 
have stood alone if there were need. 


The Kumi-ai Creed 


A wide'y circulated statement, originating 
with the late Bishop Bickersteth, of Japan, 
that the creed of the Kumi-ai (Congrega- 
tional) churches of that country had discarded 
the divinity of Christ, is corrected by the 
Rev J. D. Davis, D.D., in a communication 
to the “Independent.” Dr. Davis exposes 
the error by exhibiting the creed, viz. : 

We believe in one infinite and perfect God, 
who is revealed in the Bible as Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. 

We believe in Jesus Christ, who, being God, 
became man, and for the sake of saving a world 
of sinners endured agony, died, and rose again. 


We believe in the Holy Spirit, the giver of 
new life. 


We believe in the Bible, which was given by 
inspiration of God, and which makes us wise unto 
salvation. 


We believe in the holy Church, baptism by 
water, the Holy Supper, the Lord’s holy Day, 
the everlasting life, the resurrection of the dead, 
and righteous rewards and punishments. 

This was adopted with but two negative 
votes, cast by conservatives who would have 
preferred a fuller creed had one been brought 
forward. 


Religious Condition of Syria and Palestine 

Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss, D.D., of 
Chicago Theological Seminary, has an illumi- 
nating article on the subject of this paragraph 
in a recent number of the “ Independent.” 
According to the observations of Professor 
Curtiss, the French and Russians are estab- 
lishing religious institutions in these countries 
for political purposes. The French work 
through the Maronite or French Catholic 
Church. They are utilizing all the means 
which have made Protestant missions so suc- 
cessful, not so much from religious motives 
as to strengthen the power of France in these 
regions. On the other hand, Russia has 
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stretched a line of hospices from one end of 
the land to the other, and these are open to 
travelers for a nominal sum. They are oper- 
ated by tne Greek Church, which has also 
established many schools where instruction 
is given in Russian. The purpose of whatis 
being done there by Russian workers is be- 
yond a doubt the strengthening of the politi- 
cal influence of Russia. Under such circum- 
stances it is evident that the Protestants are 
laboring against great odds, but their success 
is by no means small. Professor Curtiss 
speaks of the Conference of Christian Work- 
ers which was recently held at Brummana, 
near Beiriit, and which was attended by one 
hundred and sixty-six delegates—all enthusi- 
astic werkers for the kingdom of God. The 
two chief Protestant missionary forces there 
are the Church of England and the Presby- 
teriars, although other denominations are 
doing good service, and perfect harmony 
among the workers seems to prevail. All 
classes of people are reached by the Gospel. 
In the two countries there are now 4,700 
native Protestant church members. In the 
various schools of the missions there are 
16,521 scholars enrolled, and many more 
whose names do not app:ar. Medical mis- 
sions and industrial education have proved 
very efficient helps in evangelization. A new 
form of Christian service is that undertaken 
by Dr. Theophilus Waldemeier in behalf of 
the insane, “ who are bound in chains to rocks 
and put in caves.” Not only because of the 
ambition of France and Russia, but also by 
reason of the Zionist movement among the 
Jews, Syria and Palestine are just now con- 
spicuously before the world. It is reassuring 
to receive from so competent an observer as 
Professor Curtiss so encouraging a report 
concerning the religious outlook in these 
countries. 


Dr. Thomas at the City Temple 

The Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D., of Brook” 
line, Mass., who came from London to his 
present church, for several summers has sup- 
plied the pulpit of the City Tempe of Lon- 
don, of which the Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D., 
is the pastor. Dr. Thomas this summer has 
preached a series of sermons on “ The Chris- 
tianizing of the Home,” which have drawn 
crowded congregations. The City Temple 
always has large numbers of young pecple in 
its congregations, and Dr. Thomas’s sermons, 
in'which he discouraged early marriages and 
uplifted a high and noble ideal of home I'fe, 
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has kept them up even in a hot summer. 
Perhaps the keynote of his thought is in 
these words: «« We have been occupied with 
individuals, and have forgotten families.” 
‘We have been careless of God's order of 
home life, and have established one of our 
own.” 


Missionaries and the Foreign Population 

By “foreign population” we mean those 
foreign to the land in which the missionary 
labors. What should be the attitude of the 
missionary toward people from so-called Chris- 
tian lands? This isavery important inquiry, 
since the influence of the missionary on the 
na‘ive is largely depencent upon the charac- 
ter of the foreign population—if there be any. 
We have just received “An Open Letter to 
the English-Speaking People ” of Chihuahua, 
Mexico, addressed to them by the Rev. James 
D. Eaton, D.D., missionary of the American 
Board in that city, which shows that Mr. 
Eaton realizes that he has a duty to Ameri- 
cans and English as well as to Mexicans, 
The letter is a dignified and manly appeal to 
those who at home have been trained in 
Christian ways to co-operate with Christians 
in the land in which they are temporarily so- 
journng. We refer to this subject because 
we have been informed that sometimes mis- 
sionaries have been instructed to devote their 
entire attention to the natives. Often the 
spiritual destitution of the foreigner is greater, 
and if he is overlooked the natives cannot be 
reached. The example of Dr. Eaton should 
be followed in all mission stations where 
there is a resident foreign population. 


An Educatiorial Crusade 

There were held during the first two 
weeks of September a series of meetings in 
some of the cities of North Caroiina and 
South Carolina which have a special interest 
for every one who is concerned with the wel- 
fare of the negro race in this country, and 
the work which is being done for the eleva- 
tion of that race. At the suggestion of Mr. 
Morris K. Jesup, of New York, and Dr. J. L. 
M. Curry, Agent of the John F, Slater Fund 
Board of Trustees, Mr. Booker T. Washing- 
ton and Mrs. Washington have arranged to 
give as much time during the next two years 
as they can, consistent with the management 
of the Institute at Tuskegee, to an extended 
trip through the entire South, addressing the 
negro men and women in the cities. No 
such work as this has ever been attempted 
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on anything so large a scale. The attempt 
will be made to arouse the negro t> a con- 
sideration of his moral, physical, and indus. 
trial condition, point out what most needs to 
be done, and some ways for remedying exist 
ing evils. A further effort will be made to 
leave in every city some nucleus of helpful 
effort towards reform. At least thrce meet- 
ings, widely announced beforehand, will be 
held in each city visited. Mr. Washington 
first addresses a mass-meeting of both sexes 
and all conditions of people. The experience 
at the meetings already held has been that 
his reputa‘ion and ability are going to draw 
to the gatherings large numbers of white 
people, along with the blacks. On the day 
following the mass-meeting Mrs. Washington 
addresses a meeting of women only, and 
Mr. Washington a meeting of teachers and 
ministers, to whom he brings home forcibly 
their duties in this work, and shows them 
how they can and shouid carry it on for 
themselves. It will surprise many people to 
learn that in not a few of the cities of the 
South the death-rate among the negroes is 
twice as great as among the whites in the 
same places; but Mr. Washington has pre- 
pared himself for this work with figures 
which cannot be denied. The mortality 
among children in certain cases 1s still greater. 
The figures are sufficiently serous to arrest 
the attention of every one. The first meet- 
ings were held September 4 and 5 in Greens- 
boro’, North Carolina. Greensboro’ is a city 
of about twelve thousand population, an 
important railroad center on the main line 
of the Southern Railroad. The mass-meeting 
was held at tne Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, a State school for colored people. 
Mrs. Washington spoke ia one of the churches, 
and the teachers’ meeting was held at Bennett 
College. The other meetings of this scries 
were held at Wilmington, N. C., Columbia, 
S. C., and Charleston, S.C. Others ,will be 
held later aftcr the opening of the school 
year at Tuskegee, of which this may vry 
reasonably be reckoned a University Exten- 
sion movement. 


The Church and the Prisoners 

The really : stoni-hing success which Mrs, 
Ballington Booth has had in dealing with 
prisoners, in inspiring them with nobler seals 
and in giving them courage and hope, ought 
to lead the Church at large to consider with 
more care its duty to those who are ia prison. 
If an organization outside the Church, like 
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the Volunteers, can aehieve so much, the 
Church itself ought to accomp%ish vastly 
more That it does not is due ratner to lack 
of knowledge and a consciousness of respon- 
sibility than to lack of will. The problem is 
a difficult one and requires careful study, but 
every church has in its membership those 
who could approach the subject intelligently 
if they would give it proper attention. There 
is no better way to use the mid-week service 
than now and then to devote it to a consider- 
ation of such subjects as “ The Crimes Com- 
mon in Places in which We Live,” “ The Con- 
dition of Prisoners,” “The Age, Nationality, 
and Sex of Prisoners,” * What is Done for 
the Promotion of their Moral and Spiritual 
Life,” * The Newer Methods in Prison Man- 
agement, as Illustrated at Elmira, N. Y., 
and Concord, Mass.” <A consideration of 
such subjects would Fring the Christian 
community and the inmates of the prisons into 
nea‘er and more helpful relations. These 
thoughts are suggested by the fact that the 
Massachusetts Prison Association is sending 
out its usua] pam: hlet in aid of the better 
observance of Prison Sunday. This Asso- 
ciation is composed of many eminent men 
and women of the Bay Stae, and the work 
in which they are engaged is of vital impor- 
tance to all the churches. Their example 
should be followed in every State in the Union. 


Foreign Missions at Home 

The sometimes far-reaching influence of 
city m:ssionary work is strikingly shown by 
Louise Seymour Houghton ina recent article 
in the “ Independent.” A poor Italian cooper 
in desperate straits for lack of work in New 
York was induced to go to one of the few 
Protestant Italian pastors, who succeeded in 
getting him a place. The connection with 
the mission church thus formed resulted in 
his conversion, after which he sent a New 
Testament to his sister in Italy, with the re- 
quest to read it to his illiterate parents. Re- 
turning home after some years with his sav- 
ings, he found that the whole family had been 
converted by reading it. He then procured 
the visits of a Protestant pastor to his village, 
when persecution ensued, but the work pros- 
pered in spite of grievous trials, and the 
Waldensian Evangelization Committee took 
itup. The result is that a church of well- 
seasoned and well-taught Bible Christians is 
now about to be established in that village. 
Mrs. Houghton pertinently remarks that the 
various poor foreigners who are here for a 


few years’ residence may become on their re- 
turn our most effective and inexpensive mis- 
sionaries to their people, if the “down-town ” 
and mission work in our great cities is ade- 
quately sustained. 


The New President of Newton Seminary 

The Trustees of Newton Theological Sem- 
inary (Baptist) have elected as the President 
of that institution, in succession to the Rev. 
Alvah Hovey, D.D., the Rev. Nathan E. 
Wood, D.D., pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in Boston, Dr. Hovey has occupied 
the position for many years with credit to 
himself and honor to his denomination. His 
successor, Dr. Wood, is forty-nine years of 
age, and a graduate of Chicago University 
of the class of 1872, and of Rochester Uni- 
versity in the class of 1875. His past»rates 
have been with the Centenaialand Memorial 
Churches, Chicago; the Strong Place Church, 
Brooklyn; the church in Brookline, Mass., 
and last of all in Boston. Dr. Wood, both 
as a preacher and a writer, iseregarded as 
one of the strongest men in the denomina- 
tion. At the time of our writing his answer 
to the invitation is not announced, but the 
desire that he should accept is widespread 
and strong. 


Notes 

The Diocese of Iewa has just chosen as its 
Bishop the Kev. Thomas E. Green, Jr. Mr. 
Green was originally a Presbyterian. As late as 
1885 he was a minister in that denomination in 
Chicago. He has been very successful in his 
wo:k, and is described as a man of much enthu- 
siasm and industry. It was supposed at one 
time that the choice for Bishop would fall upon 
the Rev. Dr. Edsall, of St. Peter’s Church in 
Chicago, whose remarkable work in his parish 


. has attracted wide attention. 


A correspondent writes: “Under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D., of 
Philadelphia, the fourth annual Conference for 
Bible Study was held at Winona Lake, Ind, 
August 14-23, 1898. The attendance was nearly 
double that of last year, two thousand people in 
all having been present, five hundred of whom 
were ministers. ‘Lhe programme was as strong 
and spiritual as any outside of Northfield, Mass. 
Outline Bible studies and topics dealing with the 
deepening of the spiritual life were presented, 
and many conferences on Christian work were 
conducted. ‘he principal speakers were: The 
Revs. Dr. George W. Moorehead, Xenia, O.; 
Dr. George T. Purves, Princeton. N. J.; Ford C. 
Ottman, Newark, N. J.; Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, 
Philadelphia; G. Campbell Morgan, London, 
England, and Mr. Augustus Nash, Lincoln, Neb. 
Conferences were conducted by Miss Annie 
Harlow, of Philadelphia, on primary work. and 
by John Willis Baer and William Shaw, of Bos- 
ton, on Endeavor work.” 
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Victor Hugo on Cuba 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I have just come across a letter by Victor 
Hugo dated November 24, 1867. It may 
possibly interest your readers to know how 
our greatest writer felt on the question of 
Cuba: 

Hauteville House, November 24, 1867. 
To the Revolutionary Committee of Porto Rico: 

The Republic of Porto Rico has defended its 
liberty bravely. The Committee has given me 
this information, and I thank the gentlemen 
warmly. Spain must leave America! Such is 
the great aim; it is the grand duty for the 
Americans. 

Cuba free, like San Domingo! 
praise all this powerful effort. 

The liberty of tae world will be due only to the 
liberty of each nation. Vicror Huco. 
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Another Union of Ministers 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In connection with your paragraph “A 
Union of Ministers of all Denominations ” in 
your issue of September 10, it may be of 
interest to know thata similar association has 
been in existence in this city (Salem, Mass.) 
for five years. It was organized through the 
efforts of the late venerable and beloved Rev. 
E. B. Willison, pastor of the North Unitarian 
Church, and includes Methodist, Baptist, 
Episcopal, Unitarian, Universalist, New Jeru- 
salem, and Congregational pastors. The 
meetings are held quarterly, and the discus- 
sions, which have covered a variety of topics, 
have been both spirited and harmonious. 
Its influence has been a broadening and, on 
the whole, uniting force. The organization is 
very simple, consisting only of a Business 
Committee and Secretary, elected annually. 
The members serve as Chairman in order of 
seniority of ordination. Ministers from sur- 
rounding towns are included in the member- 
ship. Catholics are invited, and have been 
represented on one occasion. 


JoHN W. BucKHAM, Secretary. 
Salem, Mass. 


The Mount Meigs School 


To the Readers of The Outlook : 

Two years ago an appeal was made through 
Tne Outlook in behalf of the People’s Village 
School for funds to buy stoves, and I thank 
you very much for your kind and hearty re- 
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sponse. We succeeded in getting the stoves 
needed for our new school-nouse, and some 
stanch frierds for our work, too. 

This school, started five years ago on one 
of the old Southern plantations, at Mount 
Meigs Village, Montgomery County, is situ- 
ated near the central partof Alabama, within 
a half-mile of Scotia Station, on the Georgia 
and Alabama Railroad, and three miles from 
the Mount Meigs Station, on the Western 
Railroad. 

The plentation negroes in this part of 
Alabama are taking every advantage of the 
school brought to their doors, so the work 
has grown much faster than had been 
creamed of at first, and our needs have kept 
The yearly expense is some- 
thing over a thousand dollars now; four 
teachers, including the principal, have been 
engaged in this work since the first year, and 
over six hundred young men, women, and 
children have been gathered in from the 
different plantations during that time. The 
colored people themselves have paid, in five 
years, over two thousand dollars on building 
and running expenses of the school. 

The old debt of one thousand dollars, in- 
curred for the building, is still hanging over 
us, and is a great worry. The people have 
had so many failures, for the last three years, 
in their cotton crops, that we have had only 
enough money, outside the tuition fees, to 
pay interest on part of this money. If the 
crops sell for anything this fall, we expect to 
reduce our debt, a little anyway. 

We have tried for the last year to get a 
large bell for the school, something very much 
needed, rot only to have our children on time 
for school, but to help the whole community. 
But the most urgent need at present is an 
additional room to our teachers’ home, by 
the first of October, in order to accommodate 
another teacher, made necessary by the in- 
creasing duties of the principal. The special 
work of this new teacher will be the house- 
keeping, and at odd times she will assist in 
the class-room. 

Our Trustee Board, including Mr. B. T. 
Washington, was incorporated, under the 
laws of the State of Alabama, two years ago, 
and this year we have organized an Advisory 
Board. We were fortunate in securing the 
s‘rvices of Dr, George B, Eager, pastor of 
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the First Baptist Church (white) of Mont- 
gomery, on this Board. Any of our friends 
who would like to know further about this 
work could wriie d.rectly to Dr. Eager, of 
Montgomery, Ala.,or Dr. H. B. Frissell, of 
Hampton Institute, Va. 

Any amount of money will be thankfully 
received, and may be sent to F. D. Banks, 
our Treasurer, at Hampton Institute, Va., 
or directly to 

GEORGIA WASHINGTON, 
Principal of People’s Village School. 
Mount Meigs, Ala. 


The Negro Here and in Cuba 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In your issue for September 10 there is an 
article from the pen of Booker T. Washing- 
ton in which he advocates that negro young 
men and wcmen be brought from Cuba to 
this country and educated at Tuskegee and 
Hampton. 

Now, Mr. Washington has been and is 
doing a noble werk, but I do not agree with the 
idea set forth in this article, and sincerely 
hope that some strong journal such as yours 
will oppose it. I believe, with Mr. Washing- 
ton, that we owe it to these people to educate 
them, but in order to doso itis not necessary 
to bring them to the South, where there is a 
civilization in which the ideas of a past long 
since dead are perpetuated, where there is a 
caste prejudice irrational and most un- 
Christianlike, and where negro men, educated 
or uneducated, are considered as inferiors, 
and negro women as toys and playthings. 

What the world needs at the present day 
is manhood and womanhood. In Cuba and 
Porto Rico there is little, if any, caste preju- 
dice. There young men and women feel that 
they are men and women, but if you brought 
them to the South to educate them they 
would be made to feel that they were less. 
To know how true this is you have only to 
make observation of the facts which are ex- 
posed to your view upon every hand. No 
longer than the other day, I was walking 
with an intelligent negro clergyman who has 
spent twelve of the best years of his life 
laboring in the South among his people. 
His children are now growing up, and the 
idea of rearing them amid the environment 
such as they must have in the South grows 
daily more repugnant to him. He wishes to 
rear them where they can have the best edu- 
cational advantages, and where they can have 
born within them the consciousness that they 
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have the possibility of becoming men and 
women in the truest and noblest sense of the 
word. He knows that this cannot be done 
in the South, where a paymaster in the Na- 
tional army, the representative of a people 
who have fought bravely for the honor of 
the Nation upon more than one battle-field, 
was recently grossly insulted by Sou hern 
gentlemen soldiers, for no other reason than 
that he was a negro. Hence he is thinking 
of moving his home away from there to the 
North or the West. His case is not an iso- 
lated one, but there are thousands like him. 

If we would educate*the negroes of Cuba 
and Porto Rico, let us establish schools in 
their own land* but, for love of humanity, do 
not bring them to this country, where millions 
are suffering under the sting of a caste preju- 
dice the equal of which the world has per- 
haps never seen. 

T. EDWARD OWENS. 
Young Men’s Institute, Asheville, N.C. 


Direct Primaries 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Your issue of a few weeks ago contained a 
letter giving the dark side of direct primaries 
as at present held in the city of Cleveland, 
Otio. The letter referred to clo ed by say- 
irg that much can be said in theory but little 
in practice of the nominations of candidates 
for public office by direct voie. The implica- 
tion is that the experience in Cleveland is 
a criterion of what would exist wherever 
nominations by direct vote were made; but 
before accepting that conclusion let those 
interested in this question know the facts. 

The Cleveland method is simply the old 
regulation and discredited primary, with all 
its attending evils, with the exception that 
the ballots contain the names of candidates 
for the nominations instead o. delegates to 
conventions, and are printed and furnished 
by the Board of Elections, which body also 
appoints clerks to receive the ballots and 
count them. 

While these are very good requirements, 
they are but incidentals compared to two 
other features which must be secured before 
nominations by direct vote can by any possi- 
bility produce good results. 

First: A provision must be adopted which 
will secure the support and participation of 
practically all the voters. Primaries and 
caucuses never have and apparently never 
will do this, no matter what ballot is or is 
not used, This fact is so self-evident that 
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any attempt to perpetuate caucuses or prima- 
ries means a waste of time. Annual regis 
tration days are known to call out more voters 
than the election day. Obviously, no better 
time could be secured than this for the pur- 
pose of nominating candidates, as all voters 
could then participate. In Cleveland, can- 
didates are not voted for on registration days, 
but at such time as the party dictates, with 
the natura! result that the attendance at the 
caucuses is very light, those attending being 
principally office-seekers, office-holders, and 
their friends. In New York State the pres- 
ent primary law provides for an enrollment 
of voters to their respective parties which 
prevents an adherent of one party voting the 
ticket of another. In Cleveland there is no 
enrollment, any man presenting himself being 
allowed (contrary to law) to vote, and it is 
customary to bring Democrats to Republican 
caucuses to decide factional fights. 

Second: A law governing direct vote 
primaries should be mandatory, not optional. 
In Cieveland it is optional, Republicans 
having adopted it, the Democrats confining 
themselves to the old convention method. 
Should the law be mandatory, all parties 
would be upon the same plane, with the same 
modus operandi, which in time would be- 
come familiar to all citizens. 


F. M. Brooks. 
New York. 


Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/¢ zs seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer's name and address. 


You say you believe the resurrection from the 
dead of Jesus Christ to be the best-attested fact 
in history; thisis to me a most welcome confir- 
mation of my own faith; but my difficulty is just 
here: Christ became “the first-fruits of them 
that slept,” and the orthodox Church believes that 
our resurrection will be like his, and the Gospels 
tell us that his soul and body were reunited, and 
ascended to heaven together; consequently the 
orthodox Church believes in the resurrection of 
the body. But “ flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God,” neither is there any room 
for material things in a purely spiritual condi- 
tion. But what became of the Saviour’s body? 
Did he die the second time as a man? If not, 
but if we believe the Gospel account of the 
resurrection and ascension, it seems to me that 
a special “intervention ” must have occurred in 
his case, and that we are not to accept his resur- 
rection as a type of our own. Iam not making 
@ plea for the orthodox faith in the matter. | 
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am only asking you what is your belief, and hew 
it can be made to harmonize with evolutionary 
theories of the resurrection of Christ and of the 
immortality of the soul. H. A. H. 

Christ became “the first-fruits ” of the 
resurrection, not in an absclute but a relative 
sense. Not that no resurrection occurred 
before his, but none was Avown before his. 
The previous raisings of the dead related in 
Scripture were cases of resuscitation, not of 
resurrection. Our resurrection will be like 
his, because a transition like his from the 
“natural” to the “spiritual” body. «“ Spir- 
itual ’ must be understood as describing, not 
the s/uff of the new body, but the organizing 
power in that body, and the relation of the 
organism to the power. The narratives of 
Jesus’s resurrection all describe him as in a 
body xewly related to the power of the in- 
habiting spirit, a body showing ¢races of 
earthly conditions, with superiority to the 
limitations of earthly conditions. As to 
what became of the crucified body, we have 
two views to choose between : (1) It dissolved 
in the grave like other bodies, and the nar- 
ratives of the empty grave with angelic 
watchers are legendary, and the disciples’ eyes 
were opened so that they beheld the spiritual 
body, which is to ordinary vision invisible. 
(2) The Gospel narratives of the resurrection 
are substantially historical, but they describe, 
not a resuscitation, or return into the earthly 
life subject to death, but a resurrection, or 
exaltat on into the higher and undying life, 
accompanied or followed by a transforma- 
tion of the body from a mortal into an im- 
mortal condition. The latter appears to us 
the more probable opinion. 


1. A Sabellian denies the personality of Jesus 
Christ. Has he a moral right to call himself a 
Christian minister,and act as one? 2. Why did 
early Christian martyrs oft inscribe on Christian 
tombs the word “ Resurgam” (1 will rise again), 
and not “Surrexi” (I have arisen)? 3. What 
means Christ's assertion, “I am the Resurrection 
and the Life”? What life? 4. If corpses of 
saints have no resurrection, why that earthquake 
at Christ’s death that opened the tombs of many 
sleeping saints near Jerusalem? Did spirits 
come forth and go into Jerusalem to be seen of 
many ? D. H. C. 


1, The theory of Sabellius was that Deity, 
being a monad, evo!ves itself into a triad 
(the Trinity), which ultimately retures again 
into the monad. He did not deny the 
personality of Christ. 2. Perhaps as the 
fareweli word of the earthly life; perhaps 
from a misconceiving of their resurrection as 
not to be immediately realized. 3. “I am” 
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is an assertion of personality, and personality 
is a power, in this case the power that effects 
the resurrection and realizes the indestructible 
life. 4. This (see Matthew xxvii., 52, 53) is 
beyond all reasonable doubt a legendary 
addition to the Gospel narrative, perhaps 
interpolated trom the apocryphal “ Acts of 
Pilate,” about A.p. 150. 


Does not Matthew xxv., 46, involve a com- 
parison between the different states of the right- 
eous and the wicked at‘er death? Does it not 
teach that the punishment of the wicked is to be 
as lasting, as truly endless, as the life and hap- 
piness of the righteous? Does it not affirm a 
sameness of the two different states on the one 
point of duration? CONSTANT READER. 

The Revised Versicn regularly substitues 
“eternal” for “ everlasting ” in this and other 
passages. The idea of duration connected 
with the word “ eternal” is derived from the 
nature of the thing described as eternal, as 
the eterna] hills, or stars, or God. Till we 
first know that the punishment or the life is 
in its nature endless, the word “ eternal’’ 
cannot be soconstrued. But various reasons 
appear why the life shou'd be endless, and 
the punishment not be. The Greek has sev- 
eral words that denote strict endlessness. 
None of these is ever used to describe future 
retribution. 


In Notes and Queries, September 3, you say, 
in reply to a question from me, “ The word 
ddixia. always carries a moral censure.” On that 
supposition, what meaning would you attzech to 
the expression (Luke xvi., 9) rod paywva Tis 
douxias? The disciples are taught to use this 
mammon so as to make friends for themselves. 
Does the expression mean that they had acquired 
the mammon by censurable means? 

: C. aa. P: 

The text you refer to only makes explicit 
the ungodliness of “ mammon ” (z.¢., wealth) 
implied in Matthew vi., 24. It is explicitly 
termed “the mammon of unrighteousness,” 
not as being zw z/se/f unrighteous, but as 
being commonly so used at that time, of 
which there is abundant proof. Jesus ex- 
horts bis hearers to use benevolently the 
wealth which others were using unrighteously. 


1. Please oblige me by giving your interpreta- 
tion of the following passages : (1) Corinthians 
xi., 27-29 ; (2) Hebrews vi. 4, 5,6. 2. Of what 
religious denomination is President McKinley ? 
3. Was Mr. Gladstone a total abstainer? 4. If 
not, how is his influence looked upon by the lead- 
ing temperance workers ? A. V. B. 


1. The first passage means, as shown by 
the context, that neglect to distinguish the 
bread and cup of the Lord’s Supper from 
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that consumed at a common meal dishonors 
the body and blood of the Lord, and brings 
punishment in the form of the sickness and 
death that had visited the Corinthian church. 
The second passage sets forth the hopele s- 
ness, to human view, of those who, after mak- 
ing trial of Christianity, had apostatized from 
it. 2. Methodist. 3. We believe not. 4. We 
do not know. 


I want to read up on the history of Israel. 
What work or works would you recommend ? 
A MINISTER. 
For an elaborate history see Gritz’s vol- 
umes (Jewish Publication Society, Philadel- 
phia). For a compend on modern critical 
lines see Cornill’s (Open Court Publishing 
Company, Chicago); also Cheyne’s “ Jewish 
Religious Life After the Exile” (Putnams, 
New York). For the period of the prophets 
see W. R. Smith’s “Prophets of Israel” 
(Appleton, New York); also Cornill’s popular 
sketches of the same, and ~ Early Pupils of 
the Spirit,” new edition (Whittaker, New 
York). 


Kindly inform me if it be the common opinion 
of Christian literary men that Alt xander Pope 
was an infidel. Does The Outlook look upon 
his works as those of an infidel ? 

A. E. G. 

No one can look upon Pope as an infidel 
who has read his « Essay on Man.” See 
lines 327-340: 

Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 
But looks thro’ Nature up to Nature’s God, 


And knows, where Faith, Law. Morals, all began, 
All end, in love of God and love of Man. 


About People 


—The will of the late Rowland Hazard, 
the wealthy woolen manufacturer of Rhode 
Island, includes a bequest of $100,000 to 


Brown University. The testator was a mem- 
ber of the Brown Corporation. 

—Professor E. S. Morse, of Salem, whose 
“ Morse Collection ” of Japanese pottery in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts is well known, 
has been decorated by the Japanese Emperor. 
In recognition of the Professor's work for 
science and Japan, he has received the “ order 
of the third class of the Rising Sun.” 

—The coincident deaths of Eugene Boudin, 
the marine painter, and Charles Garnier, the 
architect of the Opera-House in Paris, recall 
the fact that doth men: started life as poor 
boys. The former was originally a sailor 
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and the son of a Honfleur pilot; the mother 
of the latter was a vender of vegetables. 


—The Rev. Robert L. Paddock, of Cleve- 
land, has declined the office of Archdeacon of 
the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Ohio, 
made vacant by the election of the Rev. 
William M. Brown as Bishop Coadjutor of 
Arkansas. Mr. Paddock has accepted the 
appointment of priest in charge of the Pro- 
Cathedral in New York City. 


—“ Most of my boyhood,” says F. Marion 
Crawford, “was spent under a French gov- 
erness. Not only did I learn that language 
from her, but all of my studies—geography, 
arithmetic, etc.—were taught me in French, 
and I learned to write it with great readiness 
as a mere boy because it was the language 
of my daily tasks. The consequence is that 
to this day I write French with the ease of 
English.” 

—‘* The announcement that Frank J. Queen, 
a son-in-law of Daniel Boone, had just died,” 
says the Louisville “ Times,” “ sounds like an 
anachronism, but even's have taken such a 
stride since the days of Kentucky’s immortal 
pioneer that the period in which he lived 
seems more remote than it really is. Still, 


Mr. Queen’s life had been prolonged far be- 
yond the limits of most of his contemporaries, 
or he could not have reached back to Ken- 


tucky’s primitive days. He was ninety-one 
years old, having been bora in 1807. Daniel 
Boone was born in 1735, and did not die till 
1820, when young Queen was thirteen years 
old. The two lives make a chain encom- 
passing 163 years.” 


—The early history of the Rev. Alexander 
Crummell, D.D., who died the other day 
in the eightieth year of his age, was one of 
peculiar interest. We quote from the New 
York “ Sun :” 

He was born in New York City, and was the 
son of an African stolen when a boy and brought 
to this country. In 1835, in company with 
Henry Highland Grant, late United States Min- 
ister to Liberia, and Thomas Sidney, he entered 
aschool at Canaan, N. H., but was not permitted 
to remain. Afterward they entered the Oneida 
Institute and remained three years. In 1839 he 
made an application for aamission to the General 
Theological Seminary in New York,as he desired 
toenter the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. This application was denied, but sub- 

_ sequently a license to preach was obtained from 
thedenomination. He wentto England in 1848, 
and entered Queen’s College, Camtridge, and 
graduated in 1853. He entered the missionary 
serviceof his Church, and for twenty years he was 
in Liberia, during which time he acted as Prin- 
cipal of the Alexandria High School and Presi- 
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dent of the Liberia College. He returned to 
this country in 1873, and established in Washing 
ton St. Luke’s Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
continued as rector of that parish until 1895, 
when he retired. 


- Bits of Fun 


Farmer—Look, here, my son, it is time to 
repair our mill. The artists are beginning to 
paint it—Fvegende Blatter. 


“ These reporters have to scour the city for 
news.” ‘ Why don’t they scour the news too, 
while they’re about it ?”— Zrath. 


Notwithstanding a fly has something like two 
thousand eyes, he cannot see that he is not 
wanted in the company he visits—Boston Tran- 
script. 

“‘ Here’s an article which says preachers should 
never work at their sermons when tired.” “ How 
about working at them when their congregations 
are tired ?”—Chicago Record. ; 


“T s’pose you noticed that the war had quite a 
religious flavor?” “No. In what way?” “all 
the yachts were converted and many of the ru 
mors were confirmed.”—C/leveland Plain Dealer. 


The annexation of Jerusalem would swell the 
German Emperor almost to the bursting point. 
We would have an “I and Solomon” manifesto 
in about fifteen minutes after the deed was 
signed.—AVinneapolis Fournal. 


Riding in an omnibus up Regent Street last 
evening I heard an old lady annoying the other 
passengers by her remarks. The conductor re- 
monstrated with her, saying, “ Ma’am, remember 
you are-in a public vehicle, and behave as 
such.”—London Spectator. 


An ignorant foreigner was arrested in San 
Francisco the other day, and when taken to the 
city prison his condition was so uncleanly that 
he was told by the corporal to strip and take a 
bath. “Vat, go indewater?” heasked. “ Yes, 
take a bath; you needit. How long is it since 
you had a bath?” With his hands aligned 
upward, he answered: “I never vas arrested 
before.”— Zxchange. 


A delegate from the Far West to the recent 
educational convention told of an incident that 
happened to him some years ago, when he was 
making a trip on a pioneer stage. All one-half 
of the first day he sat beside the driver and en- 
deavored to engage him in conversation. The 
driver was not to beengaged. He was notexactly 
surly, but he was cold. He wasdistant, he wouldn’t 
talk, and he evidently didn’t care to be talked to. 
The stage stopped for dinner at a little eating- 
house, and when it rel'ed away again the driver 
seemed like another man. He talked, he told 
Stories, he was the soul of affability. Later he 
explained the matter to the teacher. “I didn’t 
take a shine to you nohow this morning,” he 
said; “I thought you was one of these here 
psalm-singing gospel fellows, and I ain’t got no 
use for thatkind. But when I seen you setting 
up there and a-eating pie with a fork, I changed 
my mind. I knowed right away you was a 
gambler.”—Zixchange. 
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Young Astronomers 
By Mira C. Parsons 

Ted says the stars are fireflies, lost 

As far, far up they flew; 
Roy calls them little silver nails 

To hold the floor of blue ; 
May calls them “ gimlet-holes in Heaven 

To let the glory through.” 


The Rainy-Day Postman 
By Annie Willis McCullough 

“It’s a splendid rainy-day plan!” shouted 
Maurice. The children were having a con- 
ference about what they should do that 
afternoon. 

Mildred had proposed the plan, and she 
smiled modestly. “I know papa would like 
it,” she said. «‘“ He’s dreadful lonesome while 
mamma is away. We are too, but, then, we 
go to bed early, and poor papa has to sit up, 
of course, all alone.” 

“TI do hope grandma will soon be well, and 
then mamma can come home right away,” 
exclaimed Edith. She was six years old, 
but still “ the baby,” and she missed mamma 
dreadfully. 

Nurse let them all have pencils or pens and 
writing-paper, and they passed a busy after- 
noon getting ready to surprise poor lonely 
papa, when he should come home, wet and 
tired. 

At last his key was heard in the latch, and 
the children flew to meet him. * Maurice took 
his dripping umbrella; Mildred had his slip- 
pers well warmed, and Edie pushed his favor- 
ite chair up to the open fire. 

“Ah, this is nice,” said papa, as they 
waited on him, “It isa good, good home to 
come to, my dears.” 

Soon the supper-bell rang, and they all 
went to the dining-room. 

“Why, what’s this?” cried papa, as he 
pulled his chair out. On its seat lay an en- 
velope addressed to him. It was marked, in 
the lower left-hand corner, By the rainy-day 
postman, 

They all sat down at the table, the children 
red and smiling. 

“This must be a new postman, my dears,” 
remarked papa. “Does he look very dif- 
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ferent from our other postman? He must 
be a kind fellow, to be willing to be the one 
who tramps out on the rainy days, delivering 
letters.” 

At this Maurice almost choked over his 
glass of water. 

“ He is, papa,” said Mildred. “I’ve seen 
him; he’s quite a little fellow for a postman.” 
She looked at Maurice, smiling. 

As papa lifted his plate he almost dropped 
it, for there lay another letter marked, By 
the ratny-day postman. 

« Well, children,” he said, looking around, 
“this rainy-day postman is more than kind; 
he is really generous. It is very pleasant to 


- get letters on a rainy night, and I thank 


him.” 

“Itisn’t a #zm, it’s a her, this time,” burst 
in Maurice. But papa didn’t take any notice. 
He went on opening his letters. The first 
one read like this: 

My dear Papa : \t’s awful stormy and I thought 
you’d like to have a letter from me to-night, 
when you come home tired and wet. I spilled 
some ink on the library table doing this, but 
most of it went on the blotter. I hope you will 
not care. Very truly yours, 

MAURICE. 

P. S.—Mildred thought of this plan. 

The other note read as follows, only the 
spelling Aad to be changed, for dear little 
Mildred was no speller: 

My darlirg Papa: We thought it is so lonely 
without mamma that you would enjoy to hear 
from us by letter. We have tried to be good to- 
day. Yesterday we didn’t, very hard, but we are 
sorry. Your loving little daughter, 

MILDRED. 

In a moment some one passed the bread 
to papa. As ke lifted the top slice off, a 
square white something lay underneath—a 
tiny envelope addressed like the others. 

“This curious rainy-day postman must 
certainly be rewarded,” said papa, as he 
lifted the envelope. In it was a little sheet 
of paper with these words: 

Dear, dear Papa: 1 don’t want you to be lonely, 
so I send you my love. 

Your little girl, EDIE. 

“« Now, children,” said papa, “ after supper 
you must all be on the lookout, and if you 
see anything of that rainy-day postman, just 
invite him in to have some candy and nuts 
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with us. He’s just the dearest fellow I ever 
heard of, to be thinking all this afternoon 
about a lonely papa who hasn’t any dear 
good mamma to sit with this evenirg. I 
expected to feel more lonely than usual, too, 
for I didn’t get my daily letter from her 
to-day.” 

How the children chattered then, telling 
about their plan and their delight in papa’s 
surprise! It was a very pleasant supper. 

Just as they were going through the hall 
to the library, the bell rang loudly. Papa 
stepped to open it, and there, with streaming 
waterproof, but the happiest face in the 
world, stood mamma. 

“This is the letter I missed to-day,” ex- 
claimed papa, as he took her in his arms. 

“Yes, I thought I'd bring myself instead 
of writing. It’s very pleasant to surprise 
one’s family and see how they are behaving 
when they think one is away,” laughed mam- 
ma, stopping at every other word to hug the 
children. “And grandma is so much better, 
I couldn’t stay away any longer.” 

‘ Well, ma’am, you are just in time for a 
little party,’ said papa, as he took off her 
wraps and led her into the dining-room, Mil- 
dred, Edith, and Maurice following. “We 


plan this evening to entertain the rainy-day 


postman. You are not acquainted with him 
yet, but I’ll introduce you, and you will 
surely like him when I tell you how good he 
is to lonely people on rainy evenings !” 

It was a gala night to the family. Papa 
had a box of candy, and his pockets full of 
nuts, and mamma had little gifts for them 
all. The children sat up an hour later than 
usual, as a special treat, and their eyes shone 
and their hearts swelled to hear what papa 
and mamma had to say of the kindness and 
the cleverness of the rainy-day postman. 


Prince Tatters 
By Laura E. Richards 
Little Prince Tatters has lost his cap! 
Over the hedge he threw it; 
Into the river it fell “ kerslap !” 
Stupid old thing to do it! 
Now Mother may sigh and Nurse may fume 
For the gay little cap with its eagle plume. 
“One cannot be thinking all day of such 
matters ! 
Trifles are trifles!” says little Prince Tatters. 


Little Prince Tatters has lost his coat, 
Playing he did not need it! 
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Left it right there, by the nanny-goat, 
« And nobody never seed it!” 
Now Mother and Nurse may search till night 
For the little new coat with its buttons bright; 
But—“ Ccat-sleeves or shirt-sleeves, how little 
it matters ! 
Trifles are trifles !”’ says little Prince Tatters. 


Little Prince Tatters has LOST HIS BALL! 
Rolled away down the street ! 

Somebody’ll have to find it, that’s all, 
Before he can sleep or eat. 

Now raise the neighborhood quickly, do! 

And send for the crier and constable too! 

“ Trifles are trifles; but serious matters, 

They must be seen to,” says little Prince 

Tatters, —St, Nicholas, 


Two Friends 


Two such funny dogs, Gyp and Philippine! 
One white and curly, with a long bang hid- 
ing his loving eyes, and a tail that is never 
still—that is Gyp. A black dog, thin, with 
long ears and a chopped tail—that is Phil, as 
he is cailed for short. Gyp has been a mem- 
ber of the family for several years, but Phil 
has come into the family this summer. At 
first Gyp rather disliked sharing with Phil 
the love and attention which had been all 
his, but he has got over that feeling, and is 
now never far away from Phil. 

It is fun to see these dogs play. Phil 
will make a jump, take Gyp’s ear, his tail, or 
any part of his curly coat in his mouth, pull 
him about, roll h.m over, attempt to shake 
him, Gyp all the time muttering little growls 
The moment Gyp barks, or makes a sound 
showing that he is hurt, Phil stops. The 
funniest thing: you can imagine is Phil pull- 
ing Gyp along by the ear, as if he were 
guilty of something wrong and was being 
taken to be punished. 

Gyp is most beautiful after he is washed; 
his coat lies in soft, woolly rings all over his 
body; itis difficult to tell, when he is lying 
down, which is his head and which is his taii. 
One day recently, Bridget, who loves Gyp 
dearly, washed him and tied a yellow ribbon 
on his neck. Gyp was very proud of his 
decoration, and responded with every appear- 
ance of enjoyment to the remarks on his 
beauty. Alas! in ten minutes he reappeared 
wet, bedraggled, with bits of twigs, leaves, 
and mud disfiguring him. He creptclose to the 
floor, and tried to avoid being seen. Presently 
Phil appeared, caught sight of the yellow 
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wibbon, gave a jump, caught it in his mouth, 
and dragged Gyp inte sight, sueh an unhappy- 
looking little dog ! 

I am sorry to say that this tendency to get 
dirty as soon as he is washed is one of Gyp’s 
faults, though the sight of Bridget will send 
him under the bed, or any other spot he 
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thinks will hide him, he hates being washed 
so much, In spite of his dislike of soap and 
water, he will not keep clean. 

Let me tell you a secret. I have known 
some little people who were very like Gyp in | 
this, but they cried and made a noise when 
washed. Gyp just looks miserable. 


The Home Club 


The Domestic Problem Again 


An interesting article has appeared in the 
« American Kitchen Magazine” entitled « A 
Domestic Service Investigation.” But though 
the article is interesting, it is not conclusive. 
It represents the work done by a group of 
women who undertook the investigation of 
the domestic service problem as presented in 
the leaflet on Domestic Service Investigation 
issued by the Boston Branch of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnz. The topic is 
“ Relations of Employer to Employee.” 

It is admitted that the domestic service 
question finds its greatest difficulty in the 
fact that it is uneconomic, and that until it is 
put in an economic relation it cannot be 
solved. Various suggestions have been made. 
One who has studied this subject sees some 
solution of the problem through the arrang- 
ing of regular hours of work, all service after 
a given hour to be paid for. The time for 
the closing of the regular hours of work is 
put at seven P.M.in this suggestion. As this 
is the dinner hour of many families, it would 
be simply impossible to fix a definite hour. 
Besides that, the varying slowness or quick- 
ness with which servants work makes it im- 
impossible to regulate the time arbitrarily 
with any degree of justice to all. 

It certainly seems possible in every house- 
hold for mistress and maid alike to under- 
stand that there is a certain amount of work 
which is to be done each day, and that all 
demands on the servant for more than this 
specified service will be paid for as extra 
service. For instance, why should servants 
who are hired to do the regular work of a 
family be also called upon to do, without extra 
pay or some compensating privilege, the extra 
work made necessary by entertaining, espe- 
cially when refreshments are provided at ten 
or eleven o’cleck at night, which involves the 
servants’ remaining up until twelve? Why 
should this be considered as part of the regu- 
lar work of the family? In all justice this 


work should be. paid for as extra work, or 
else extra service hired for that evening, and 
the servants dismissed when the regular work 
of the day is done. 

At times of sickness the grossest injustice 
is sometimes done the servants. Sickness 
involves extra labor and irregular hours, and 
yet comparatively few mistresses feel called 
upon to give extra compensation to the ser- 
vants, who have often made tremendous 
sacrifices of strength during the period of 
illness in the family. 

This question of regulating the amount of 
service is, of course, the kernel of the whole 
situation, and depends for its adjustment 
wholly on the sense of justice that animates 
the mistress and the business ability of the 
mistress. Where but one servant is kept, the 
relation between the mistress and the servant 
can never be an entirely impersonal relation, 
and it is in the household where but one ser- 
vant js kept that the greatest injustices must 
be borne. It is here that there is the loneli- 
ness and exclusion, It is usually in these 
cases that the greatest amount of extra ser- 
vice is demanded, without compensation for 
that service. The meals of the one maid 
are not watched as they should be, nor care 
taken that she shall have leisure for her 
meals and the kitchen to herself, the children 
to be excluded entirely from the kitchen dur- 
ing the servant’s meal-times. There should 
always be provision for the maid to entertain 
her friends at reasonable times, and it should 
be made clear to her that she: can entertain 
her friends. The house is her home, not 
merely the place where she works. 

Of course in the last analysis the personal 
equation must settle the question of how 
many privileges shall be extended and how 
they shall be regulated. No general rules 
can be enforced in all families alike; but 
this is certainly true, that where there isa 
sense of just-ce, the relation between mistress 
and maid is rarely a strained one. Almost 
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always there is some compensation, either of 
unexpected privileges or in money, when extra 
and unspecified demands are made upona 
servant’s time. If the servant works late, she 
is given as many hours the next day to her- 
self, or she is paid for the extra service in 
money. Unions have been suggested for the 
protection of servants. When the demand 
is so much greater than the supply, the busi- 
ness is protected. A strike, the last resource 
of the union, could never be carried out 
where affection or loyalty plays so large a part 
as it does between mistress and maid. The 
intelligence office gossip is the servant's p~o- 
tection. More than one mistress has found 
herself boycotted. The basis of the contract 
between mistress and maid should be specific, 
with extra reward for extra service, especially 
in the home where but one maid is kept. 


The Family and the Community 

A correspondent writes a protest against 
the waste of maintaining separate heaiers 
and cooking-stoves in every home She asks 
whether it is not possible to develop a central 
plant that would provide all the heat necessary 
in every household for all purposes. People 
living in the natural-gas regions enjoy just 
this freedom from care and waste to-day. 

There is no question that co-operation is 
possible that will reduce the waste of the 
individual house. But this co-operation will 
require unselfishness, a vast amount, from the 
projector or projectors. Certainly a bread- 
baker might be found who could and would 
make the bread, cake, and rolls of a group 
of families. Not baker’s bread, etc., as we 
know it, but home-made breads, cakes, and 
breakfast breads. A co-operative laundry 
might do more to solve the problem of 
domestic service, increase comfort, and secure 
leisure in which mistress and maid may pos- 
sess their souls, than the manual-training 
schools and domestic-training schools will 
accomplish in the next century, not to men- 
tion what the former might accomplish in 
training to skilled labor the now unskilled 
washerwoman who is the sociological prob- 
lem of the tender-hearted philanthropist. 

The gas companies are providing, in a 
way, the heat for cooking. When they grow 
broad-minded enough to put in a meter con- 
nected with the cooking-stove and sell the 
gas at wholesale that is used at whclesale, 
they will serve far better their own and the 
consumer's interest; more people will use gas. 
The problem of heating by gas to-day, be- 
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cause of the odor that seems inseparable 
from a gas heater, must be left for science 
and invention to solve. 

There is no more reason for maintaining 
indiv.dual laundries and bakeries than indi- 
vidual academies for the education of the 
children of the family: It is a question of 
public sentiment, intelligence, and compre- 
hension of what money can accomplish in 
the interest of the family. Time and char- 
acter will solve the question as to exactly 
how far it is wise for each family to supply 
its own needs which are at the same time 
community needs. 


A Suggestion 

A correspondent suggests that the maga- 
zine advertisement-pictures pasted on blocks 
of wood would provide work and amusement 
for children on Sunday. She believes this 
will afford more amusement than pictures 
pasted in scrap-books. These blocks could 
be arranged inside of a large pasteboard box. 
Outdoor scenes, summer or winter, may’be 
arranged with bits of glass for lakes and rivers. 
Cotton dipped in alum-water would represent 
snow and ice. Interiors could be arranged, 
and hi tory scenes and incidents, sacred ard 
profane, could be reproduced. The sugges- 
tion is a good one, as some illustrations could 
in this way be made to serve many purposes. 
A child clever with scissors and paint-box 
could make a series of historic scenes that 
would be both educational and entertaining. 
A child of imagination would find no limit to 
the characters and scenes he could reproduce 
by the aid of these pictures so mounted. 


The Family Story-Teller 

The art of story-telling is an art worthy of 
cultivation in every household. The story 
need not necessarily be original, though prac- 
tice improves this giftifit is possessed even in 
the germ, but the ability to tell astory that has 
been read is a gift to be prized and cultivated. 
To rete the myths, the legends, that have 
been told by the classic writers, so that to 
the child learning them they are eternally 
new, is to be a genius that can bring joy and 
its correlative, peace, to the children. The 
practice may begin with Mother Goose in 
prose until one has acquired command enough 
to appear as a story-teller to the children 
able toread. The choice of material is wide. 
History, as well as funny stories or the stories 
of the old classics, will hold the attention and 
interest of children if dramatically told. 











